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NEWS OF 


O more than the first official bulletin on what will surely be 
N icrown as the Cunningham campaign in North Africa is 
available as these words are written. But that is enough to make 
it clear that the opening moves, in spite of the evidently unex- 
pected break in the weather, have achieved all that 
could have been hoped of them, though the absence of opposition, 
and the fact that few prisoners appear to have been taken on the 
e that heavy fighting has not yet begun. But the 
achievements of the Royal Au 
making these initial opera- 


the success 


opening day, indicat 
co-operation of the Navy and the 
Force may legitimately 
tions a for of victories to come. The importance of 
in Libya can hardly be overestimated, particularly at a 
| Weygand seems to have been definitely retired from 


when General 
his command in French Northern Africa. That, and many other 


be regarded as 
a success 


moment 


etaste 





factors, make it necessary that the goal of the new offensive shall 
be Tri and the French colonial frontier. Failure now would 
darken the sky as much as success wou!d lighten it. For success, 


ym dealing one further blow at the almost prostrate Italy, 
Russia with the spectacle of the second front 
has so reasonably been desiring to see constituted, 
effect on neutrals like Turkey and Spain would be 
What the effect would be on Tunis and Morocco cannot 
confidently be predicted till it is seen what régime is to succeed 
General Weygand’s What is quite certain is that those 
colonies are predominantly anti-German and would show them- 
selves so the moment any prospect of material support from out- 
side became imminent. 


apart [1 
would 

which she 
while the 


encourage 


decisive 


there. 


The Strikes in Americ: 


The revision of the Neutrality Act has carried the United 
States a long step forward in giving reality to President 


and the Powers resisting 
if suc- 


Roosevelt’s policy of all aid for Britair 


aggression. But in his rear a new enemy has risen which, 


cessful, could do infinite damage to his programme of war pro- 
duction. It is the spirit of industrial discontent fomented to the 
utmost by a man who is opposed to the President’s foreign policy 
and wields great power in the trade union movement. Mr. John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mineworkers of America, pres- 


sing his demands for compulsory membership of mineworkers in 


his trade union (which neither Congress nor Mr. Roosevelt will 
accept), has called out the men in the “ captive mines ” owned by 
the steel companies. Workers in some other mines have struck in 


had to face much criticism even 
by his unwillingness to 
whose organisations are 
President, 


has 
supporte 


sympathy. Mr. Roosevelt 
from the ranks of his own 
take extreme measures against union 


war effort. But the 











now threatening the national 
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to his custom, has not failed to measure one vital con- 
sideration against another. His past championship of the interests 
of Labour and his leadership in the world crisis have won him 
the enthusiastic support of the Congress of Industrial Organisa~ 
tions, representing five million men, which has been in convention 
at Detroit. Its warm undertakings to back up the policy of aid 
against the aggressors is in violent contrast with that taken up 
by Mr. Lewis, and should serve to strengthen Mr. Roosevelt 
when he takes the legislative and administrative measures which 
may be necessary to end the strike. Public opinion, including the 
opinion of large numbers of the industrial workers, is coming to 
that the action which being directed by Mr. Lewis 
industry is action against the whole community at a 
moment of national danger. Thus fortified, the President is in 
a stronger taking firm The country is 
predominantly with him, but the mineworkers are a formidable 
and their strike is already curtailing munitions-production. 


according 


recognise 
in a vital 


position for measures. 


body, 


Vichy and Hitler 

The apparently well-founded repart of the enforced retirement 
of General Weygand from his command in North Africa, follow- 
ing on the death in an aeroplane crash of General Huntziger, the 
War Minister and the only effective opponent of Admiral Darlan 
in the French Cabinet, means that the pace of Vichy’s capitula- 
tion to Hitler is increasing. In such circumstances we can attach 
what importance we choose to Vichy’s renewed denial of the 
intention of delivering the French fleet to Germany, or allowing 
her right of passage through the unoccupied zone in return 
for the release of war prisoners. Recalling the action of the 
Vichy Government in refusing at the time of the Franco-German 
armistice to kand over British vessels which happened to be in 
French ports, Mr. Dalton said last Tuesday that there is recent 
evidence showing that some of these ships have passed under 
direct enemy control. Yet Vichy continues to make its petulant 
complaints about our blockade. Our procedure was explained 
by Mr. Dalton. In view of the impossibility of distinguishing 
between Occupied and Unoccupied France, all cargoes on their 
way to or from the country are liable to be treated as prizes, 
and in addition French vessels in ballast may be intercepted 
and retained as a reprisal for the holding of our own ships. 
Mr. Dalton said rightly that nothing has occurred to induce us 
to modify that policy. Vichy is more and more becoming a 
tool of Germany, acting in hostility to us, and oe whatever 
is to be gained by seeking a goodwill so absent. 
It is increasingly difficult to believe that any good can come out 
of Vichy. 


conspicuously 
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Mr. Amery and India 


Indians who were hoping for an announcement regarding the 
release of political prisoners at Delhi on Tuesday are not likely 
to consider the Secretary of State’s speech at Manchester on 
Wednesday an adequate substitute. Not that it was not a good 
speech. It was. It disposed usefully, for one thing of fallacious 
arguments current regarding an alleged contrast between British 
authorship of the Atlantic Charter and the British attitude 
towards India. It distinguished rightly between getting a con- 
stitution adopted by a mere majority-vote against the will of a 
large and resolute minority, and working by majority-vote a 
Parliamentary system under a constitution once adopted by 
broad agreement. It reasonably enough challenged Indians who 
demand a self-governing India to face the task of themselves 
drafting a constitution for it. All that is well said, and it needed 
saying, but it will not in itself promote agreement or increase 
cordiality either between Indian factions or between India and 
Great Britain. Something more is called for. The appointment 
of Indians to a majority of places on the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and to practically all the places on the new National 
Defence Council was a wise and hopeful step, and it is peculiarly 
unfortunate that Mr. Jinnah and the Moslem League should 
have put themselves in the wrong by boycotting both bodies. 
But that in itself is not enough. A general release of prisoners, 
particularly of those who have openly preached opposition to the 
war-effort, is too much to ask. But it is to be hoped at least 
that the Home Member’s promise that the release of certain 
categories of prisoners will be sympathetically considered will 
result in early action. It is essential that the double menace of 
Germany and Japan should be met not only by a united, but so 
far as possible by a contented, India. 


Finland’s Share in the War 


It appears that the apparently uncompromising Finnish reply 
to the American Note which described Finnish operations against 
Russia as “a direct threat to American security,” has caused a 
good deal of uneasiness in Finland, and may not have been 
intended as the Government’s last word. The latter had cate- 
gorically refused to withdraw its troops, on the ground that to 
do so would expose Finland to further attacks ; and it is reported 
that on the Karelian and Arctic fronts a joint Finnish-German 
offensive against the White Sea is still in preparation. Such a 
move would obviously be a threat to American and British 
supplies on their way southwards from Murmansk. On the 
other hand, reports from Helsinki have been published stating 
that the graniing of leave to certain classes of soldiers has been 
made possible by “diminished Russian pressure”; and M. 
Tanner, the Finnish Social Democratic leader, has said in an 
interview that a majority of soldiers will get home leave “ when 
we have reached a position making it possible for us to cease 
fighting and to feel secure.” No doubt there is uneasiness, 
especially among the more liberal elements in Finland, at the 
prospect of finding themselves at war with Britain and embroiled 
with America; but the time has passed when the Allies can 
temporise on the subject of Finland’s active help to Germany. 
If she will not consent at least to withdraw her forces to her 
original frontier, then she is waging aggressive war and must 
accept the full consequences. 


The Real Middle East 

The statement made by Nuri Pasha, the Prime Minister of 
Iraq, to Mr. Arthur Merton, the Special Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph at Baghdad, and published in Tuesday's issue 
of that paper, is reassuring. To begin with, Mr. Merton, who 
has known Nuri Pasha for twenty years and more, is impressed 
by his physical energy and vigour. In the second place, the 
Premier’s declaration of his intentions is precisely what we 
should desire it to be. Affirming that Vichy had supported the 
administration of his treacherous predecessor, Rashid Ali, he has 
requested the Vichy Minister at Baghdad to leave. For the 
same reason he has taken the same course with the Japanese 
Minister. The army has been discreetly purged and pro-Nazi 
teachers in Iraqi schools have been dismissed. The strategic 
importance of Iraq and Persia is such that sincere and un- 
reserved co-operation by the Governments of both countries with 
Britain and Russia is essential if Nazi plans regarding those 
regions are to be foiled. The situation in Iraq appears to be 
good and improving, but news of a satisfactory outcome of the 
negotiations with the Persian Government for a treaty of alliance 
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would be welcome. It is seven weeks and more since Mr 
Churchill spoke hopefully of the treaty as immediately impend. 
ing, and it would be reassuring to know that it had been actually 
signed. Improvement of the ports, roads and railways of Persia 
to admit of the transport of increasing supplies for Russia is 
proceeding rapidly, and in this the Persians are to all appear- 
ance collaborating actively and harmoniously, but a treaty js 
needed to put the relations between Persia, Britain and Russia 
on a permanent and satisfactory footing. 


Religious Education in the Schools 


The House of Commons has not many opportunities of dis- 
cussing educational questions, and still fewer of considering 
religious education. The debate which was opened by Mr. R, J. 
Russell last Tuesday on religious instruction in the schools did 
at least serve to show that if ever there was a time when a 
radical reform was needed, it is now, when the whole structure 
of society as based on Christian ideals is threatened with 
destruction. The wider issues which underlie the struggle with 
the Nazis were not lost sight of in this useful, if inconclusive, 
debate. The Christian basis of our own society is in danger of 
being undermined if knowledge of the Bible becomes 
scantier and scantier arid religious education tends to disappear. 
The inadequate treatment of religious knowledge in the schools 
today is the consequence of bitter sectarian controversies in the 
past, and reform has been hampered by the fear of renewing 
such controversy. But opinion among the religious bodies has 
moved some distance since the disputes at the opening of the 
century, and there is a general willingness to accept the com- 
promise of the Spens Report, which urges that the Scriptures 
must be taught, and that the approach to them in the schools 
should be historical and cbjective. The special interpretation of 
them may be left to the churches. Mr. Ede, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, said that the President was 
reviewing this question in relation to the training of teachers, and 
that it would not be neglected in the amendment of the Education 
Act now under consideration. But that cannot be tll after the 
war, and the President’s recent scheme for sending teachers for 
courses in religious instruction will not have full effect until some 
of the limitations of the present law are removed. A short Bill 
to remove the limitation on the hours during which religious 
instruction might be given would be of some use in the meantime. 


Married Women on Part-time 


In his speech at Middlesbrough last Sunday, appealing once 
again for more women to bridge the big gap in industry which 
must be filled, Mr. Bevin indicated new ways of approaching 
the problem. He said that he wanted at least a million married 
women. He does not expect to get the full time of all of them. 
He now appears to recognise that there are large reservoirs of 
female labour which might be turned to account if he asked 
married women and older women to work part-time, and by so 
doing release younger women for full-time work. Obviously 
such a system of employment is only practicable if employers 
make drastic readjustments in their shifts to admit of the 
employment of women in relays ; and it is understood that when 
Mr. Bevin spoke of carrying compulsion further he meant that 
pressure must be applied to the managements, too, to make 
the necessary changes in their plans. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Bevin, who has gone thus far in recognising that more 
women’s labour can be obtained if the conditions are less exact- 
ing, will go a little further and recognise that he will get more 
out of the younger women too by insisting on the relaxation of 
conditions which tax them beyond their powers. True’ economy 
of effort consists in using every worker according to his or her 
capacity—neither more nor less—and the managements must 
arrange for more elasticity in conditions of work. The organisa- 
tions have to be adjusted to the human material that is available. 


Shop Stewards versus Trade Unions 


In calling a half-hour’s token strike at certain shipyards and 
engineering shops in Clydeside last Tuesday, the shop stewards 
took action which can only tend to undermine the authority of 
their own trade union organisation. Granted that the men are 
demanding higher wages and that they may or may not have a 
good case, the shop stewards are not the authorised agents of 
the trade unions, and indeed were acting in violation of the 
agreements which the trade unions have made with the employer& 
The incident is important not only because it stopped war work 
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when fuli output is imperative and constituted a breach 
of faith, but also because it was a challenge to the proper trade 
jon leaders. There is no reason to suppose that the shop 
pons «directly elected by their fellow-workers in the factories 
any less patriotic than other trade umionists. On the con- 
rary, at 3 great conference which they held a few weeks ago they 
iemonstrated their willingness to drop all rules which would 
hamper war-production. But the holding of the conference was 
ssi of their activity in organising themselves as a separate 
ce within the trade union movement, and one which does not 
always look for guidance to the trade union leaders. The local 


aia ume 


—are 


JAPAN ON 


LL the indications suggest that war in the Pacific is con- 
A siderably more likely than it was a week ago. There has 
heen some tendency in this country to believe that Japan will 
a the end avoid a conflict, and that if war does come it will 
be mainly America’s affair. Second thoughts on both those 
theses are advisable. The Japanese are traditionally inscrut- 
ible, but the Government is at no great pains to disguise its 
intentions when it goes to the Diet with a {250,000,000 war- 
budget, nor is there any ambiguity about the immediate 
passage of the budget by a unanimous vote, after speeches 
ringing with belligerency in every sentence. Coupled, more- 
wer, with inscrutability among the outstanding characteristics 
f Japan is an insistence on “saving face” at any cost. To 
draw back now from the untenable position the Government 
and the whole people have assumed would involve a loss of 
face from which the national self-respect would never recover. 
The anti-American resolution passed by the Diet on Tuesday— 
nothing, of course, could be done by that body at such a 
juncture except with full Government concurrence—is very 
like a burning of bridges. Only acceptance by the United 
States of the patently inacceptable demands put forward 
by General Tojo on Monday could enable Japan to reconcile 
a peaceable solution with her dignity. Unless she is to be 
credited with purposeless dissimulation on an incredible scale 
it must be assumed that her Government is deliberately pre- 
paring for early war. 

One development only militates against that assumption— 
the despatch of Mr. Kurusu to the United States,—though if the 
mper of Japan is to be gauged by the speeches made i 

public in Tokyo singularly little value can be attached to 
speeches made in private at Washington. But to find a rational 
explanation either for Japan’s general policy or for her imme- 
diate tactics is a formidable task. Her Prime Minister, ardent 
n the pursuit of peace and justice, announces that the one 
can be preserved and the other maintained (and the New 
Order established in Asia, as Germans and Italy are establish- 
ing it in Europe) only if certain Powers—primarily the United 
States and secondarily Britain—will approve a Japanese 
three-point programme involving (1) non-interference by the 
Powers in question with Japan’s successful liquidation of “ the 
Chinese affair”; (2) termination of the economic pressure 
which those Powers have bten applying to Japan since she 
«cupied Indo-China ; (3) the exertion of every endeavour te 
prevent the extension of the European war to Eastern Asia. 


All that can be said of the three points, or at any rate of the 
first two, is that no contact between them and reality exists. 
As to China, Japan is incapable of achieving success there, 


as her four years’ failure to achieve it abundantly demon- 
strates. General Tojo knows that himself, President Roosevelt 
knows it, and General Tojo knows that President Roosevelt 
knows it. Even if the facts were otherwise it is inconceivable 
that the United States could condone by deed, word, hint 
x implication the Japanese aggression in China. That again 


General Tojo knows well. As for the withdrawal of the 


economic measures while the occupation that caused them 
to be taken still continues, without suggestion of a 
quid pro quo by Japan, General Tojo can believe in that only 
it he believes seriously that the United States is to be intimi- 


dated by a country which cannot intimidate China. 





But whether from infatuation or desperation—for pressure 
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meeting of 182 shop stewards representing Clyde shipyard 
workers last Saturday went over the heads of the trade union 
in sending a telegram to the Prime Minister asking him to take 
action in the wages problem. If the shop stewards take it upon 
themselves to ignore the agreements entered into by the unions, 
to call strikes, and assurne the function of representing the men, 
what is the position as between the employers and the trade 
unions? The former cannot negotiate with two competing bodies. 
In their own interests the trade unions must take up the issue 
and restore discipline, and assert their capacity to keep the men 
and agreements which they have made on their behalf. 


THE VERGE 


by Hitler is not likely to count for much—Japan has reached 
the verge of war. How or where hostilities will begin, if they 
do begin, is not a question of the first consequence. There 
will hardly be direct aggression against British or American 
territory in the first instance, but London and Washington 
must be presumed to have agreed on the steps to be taken to 
counter Japanese aggression elsewhere, for example in 
Thailand, and on the form their co-operation will take if war 
on a larger scale follows. Such a war, it must be recognised, 
will lay a considerable strain on both countries. The mere 
threat of it, indeed, is doing that already in our case by necessi- 
tating the diversion to the Far East of large forces of all three 
arms whose utilisation further west would be invaluable. To 
that extent General Tojo is serving Hitler well. British pos- 
sessions are more immediately exposed to Japanese attack than 
American, for Hongkong is nearer to Japan than the Philippines. 
Till recently the assumption was that that island dependency was 
indefensible and would have to be temporarily abandoned, but 
different counsels have now prevailed, as the arrival of Canadian 
reinforcements at Hongkong in the past week indicates. The 
examples of Malta and Tobruk are inspiring, but Japan is a 
first-class naval Power, as Italy never looked like being, and any 
war with her must become a struggle for the command of the 
sea in her home waters. The prospects of that could only be 
assessed adequately if more were known than is known of 
Japan’s own naval strength, about which there 1s considerable 
uncertainty, and of the forces which Britain and the United 
States could spare for service in the Western Pacific. Mr. 
Churchill has already indicated that the new ‘ King George V’ 
class battleships, with cruisers and ancillary vessels, would be 
available, and America could send the greater part of her battle- 
ship-fleet into action there, for it is mainly lighter vessels that 
are needed, and likely to be needed, in the Atlantic. Between 
them the British and American naval forces in the Pacific 
should not be inferior to Japan’s. 

Only supreme—and, so far as can be seen, quite unjustified 
—-self-confidence could account for Japan’s choice of war. She 
cannot, if she would, disengage herself from China, where the 
Chinese claim that in the past year Japan’s position, so far 
from strengthening, has been weakened. She is short of oil, 
short of rubber and short of tin, and of various other com- 
modities essential to war-production. (That, no doubt, is a 
disability that may cut two ways, for the fact that the economic 
measures taken by Britain and the United States will soon 
cripple her fighting-power might impel her to fight while the 
possibility of fighting still exists.) She is within bombing-range 
of Vladivostok, which means not that the Russians have to fear 
aerial attack by Japan, but that the Japanese have to fear 
acutely aerial attack on their flimsy inflammable cities by 
Russia. But it is not only the cities that would suffer. Owing 
to the configuration of her mountainous country Japan is served 
by a very meagre railway-system, which the road-system sup- 
plements quite inadequately, apart from the fact that lack of 
petrol is already limiting road-transport severely. Bombing of 
communications from the mainland, or conceivably by 
machines from aircraft-carriers, could disorganise disastrously 
not only war-transport but food-distribution. 

If it were not for the tone of the speeches in the Japanese 
Diet and the active preparations for war which are visibly in 


progress the policy which General Tojo is pursuing would 
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seem too suicidal to be taken seriously. But taken seriously 
it unquestionably must be, and met with the most resolute and 
comprehensive counter-measures by all the countries affected 
by it. Speaking before the People’s Political Council at 
Chungking on Monday, General Chiang Kai-shek called for 
determined action to “ smash Japan” once for all, and added 
that preparations for a united democratic defence in the Far 
East had been completed. It is to be hoped that that is true. 
Certainly the particulars given by The Times’ Washington cor- 
respondent on Wednesday of the volume of American assist- 
ance now reaching China, particularly for the development 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F it be accepted that the retirement of Sir John Dill from 

military service on the day he reaches the age of 60 is for 
the benefit of the British Army, then the changes and promotions 
that follow consequentially no doubt deserve approval. But I 
confess to some misgivings about the premiss. If retirement at 
60 or any other age is to be invariable and automatic, then the 
public services are going to be deprived prematurely of men 
who can ill be spared. It is no doubt right to have a retiring- 
age, and to let men go then whom there is no good reason for 
But some men are more vigorous in mind and body 


retaining. 

at sixty than others at fifty, and Sir John Dill, I should have 
thought, fell pretty clearly in the former class, in spite of 
the strain he has been under for the past two years. Sir 


John has always been regarded as the brains of the Army— 
he was expected to command the British Expeditionary Force 
in France, but Mr. Hore-Belisha chose Lord Gort instead—and 
his removal from the War Office because he was born on Decem- 
ber 25th, 1881, while, for example, Sir Dudley Pound, who was 
born on August 29th, 1877, still discharges analogous functions 
at the Admiralty, is a step which calls for rather fuller explana- 
tion than has so far been forthcoming. The explanation may be 
completely satisfying, but in its absence there is considerable 
perplexity, and some misgiving 
* * * * P 

No doubt Lord Vansittart’s new pamphlet, Roots of the 
Trouble (Hutchinson, 3d.), will have a Jarge sale, perhaps as large 
as its predecessor, Black Record. But I doubt whether it will be 
effective. The average Englishman has no great love 
for clever writing such, and Lord Vansittart seems to be 
thinking about writing cleverly from start to finish. Such a 
sentiment, for example, “ The proof of the peace-pudding will be 
in the eating. Germany and her handmaidens will do their best 
to make a hash, for which you would pay. Those who let them- 
selves be led by the nose pay through the nose,’ is not in 
reality very impressive, and there are a great many sentences like 
that. From Lord Vansittart’s main thesis, that Germany is and 
always has been a militaristic nation, and that Hitlerism is only 
a manifestation of traits deep-rooted in the German character for 
centuries, there will be little dissent, but even the best case loses 
by over-statement, and there is exaggeration in the content, as 
well as over-emphasis in the form, of this indictment. The foul 
end hideous brutalities Hitler’s armies are committing from one 
end of Europe to another today are more than encugh to steel 
any Englishman against tenderness to Germans generally ; there 
is little enough need to involve past history as basis for an 
arraignment. 


altogether 


as 


* * * * 


A letter in Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph on the predicament 
of an officer who sent his four children to America soon after 
his return from Dunkirk, contains statements so incredible that 
I withhold comment till an official reply to the letter is forth- 
coming. The officer, of course, desires to reimburse the Ameri- 
can hosts, not themselves wealthy people, for the expenses in 
which their generous hospitality involves them, but he cannot 
do that till after the war, because no remittances at all can be 
sent at present. Now—to quote the letter textualiy—* the Army 
Pay Office has informed him that he cannot send remittances 
to his family, which he already knew, but that unless he does 
send remittances to his family he is not entitled to family allow- 
ances, and they will cease forthwith.” Whatever explanation 
of this intimation may be offered, the incident supplies one 
more indictment of the Treasury’s shortsighted and unimaginative 
obduracy in compelling British wives and children in America to 
depend not only for food and shelter; but even for pocket-money, 
on the generosity of their hosts. Hospitality protracted over years 
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of the Burma Road as a great military highway, are distinctly 
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reassuring. But while no one wants war with Japan, as NO on 
wants to injure her economically or to frustrate any an 
legitimate ambitions, it is imperative that if she chooses ms 
as there is every sign, in spite of the Kurusu mission. det N one 
will, she shall find herself opposed by all the resources tha * overw 
Britain, America, Russia and the Dutch Indies can com pecause ¢ 
and fought by land, sea and air till she has 1elinquished then it 
for all the territory she has seized in China and Indo-Chin pausted 5 
Nothing less can provide a permanent basis for peace ig such 2 
Eastern Asia. OB admit 01 
seems in 
assistance 
to be sel 
She is bi 
can become a financial burden which was never anticipated, and advantag} 
to prevent husbands and parents who are only too anxioys to well be t 
pay what they can from doing so bids fair to convert Warm It Is, F 
heartedness and welcome into dissatisfaction and strain. "BE has Gen 
* * * * most bal 
I have been sent a report of the second year’s work of the pu * 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit, composed practically, if not entirely, ¢ _— 
men who have been granted exemption from military Service on os 
conscientious grounds, and have been working in blitzed towns m he awh 
this country, and in Finland or Greece, or Egypt, or Ethiopia a ‘ie 
or China. As an illustration of the kind of work that falls oto 
the lot of members of the unit, I may perhaps quote the «. “i “ 
periences of one member of it of whom I happen to knoy 409 
something personally. He started by driving an ambulance - oe 
bombed by the Russians, on ice-bound roads in Finland, til — 
the Finns made peace. He and some others then managed " = 
drive through Sweden and Norway, and got to Namsos just a - 7 
the evacuation of that country was finishing. They had barely — 
time te burn their ambulances and get on board the last ship, Ths : 
or one of the last, to leave. In spite of air and submarine attack a ¥ 
they got home across the North Sea safely. Then a spell of ~* 
shelter-work and fire-fighting—and getting rather badly bummed em 
—in the East End. Now ambulance-driving onc: more, under : - 
Japanese bombs this time, on the Burma Road. Not very many os 
regular troops have had a livelier time than this so far. bg 
1 atta 
* * * * upon Cc 
Mr. Birrell (I quote from memory), in referring to someone Russia 
who had quoted Thoughts in Prison, by the Rev. William Dodd, § may hi 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, noted the omission of the information J But M 
that the thinker in question was subsequently removed from prison J we car 
and taken from the place from whence he came and hanged by § with it 
the neck until he was dead. That passage is recalled by an adver- § Pacific 
tisement in the weekly journal Truth quoting the following J bilities 
“tribute to this paper’s remarkable pulling power” paid by Col. § if we, 
Josiah Wedgwood in the House of Commons on October 15th:—§ the po: 
“Tt is widely read very widely in the clubs and messes we shi 
by that large class of people who are referred to as the governing § proud 
class in this country. Its circulation may not be very large, but seamet 
for every copy issued many people read it. The effect of the 
continual propaganda put forward by that paper mav be ver ally, 0 
great. mere 
The member for Newcastle-under-Lyme certainly said that. He chance 
said it in the course of a speech in which he observed, inter dia} %W J 
(and there were plenty of alia), that the journal he was attacking Far E 
“used to have a great reputation in the days of Henn ve 
Labouchere. It has now become a public danger.” ultima 
adding later that spher: 
“T have to prove that the policy of this paper is dangerous to pee 
our war-effort. 1 say that it is pro-Fascist, it is anti-Semite, its Propo 
pro-peace, it is anti-Churchill, it is anti-American, it is pre proba 
German, and it is now anti-Russian.” diate 
No doubt pressure on space compelled selective citation and 
x * * x Paper 
The University of Cambridge will make history on a minot Vang 
scale on Sunday, for on that day the University Sermon wil von | 
be preached, for the first time for three centuries, by a Fre the f 
Churchman. Not quite for the first time ever, for in the fiftes — 
of the seventeenth century a former undergraduate of Sidne’ the 
Sussex, named Cromwell, filled the University pulpit and ? go fa 
great many others with Dissenters. But it is, I believe, the fac = 
that when Dr. Elmslie, Principal of Westminster College (th i 
Presbyterian training college at Cambridge), ascends the puipit # be 
Great St. Mary’s on November 23rd, it will be the first time Tur 
stairs have been trodden by non-Anglican feet at a Universi = 
sermon since 1660. JANUS. 
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The War Surveyed 


Of he, 
S War, ; ' 
hat she YN one of my earliest articles on the war I pointed out the 
eS thar overwhelming difficulty of foresecing the course it might take 
pecause of our ignorance of the identity of the players. Since 
— then it might almost seem that the possibilities have been ex- 
Gace usted ; but the events of the last week show how unfounded 
China, wh a conclusion would be, and we shall be better advised to 
ace in admit our ignorance of the final alignment. In one direction it 
ems increasingly probable that the Axis may speedily have 
ysstance in pulling their chestnuts out of the fire. Japan appears 
be set upon joining Germany in her pursuit of a decision. 
She js being spurred on to action, she affects to see a chance of 
nd, sivantaging herself, she recognises that precarious as this may 
ms well be there is hardly likely to be a better. 
1OUS to It is, perhaps, the German angle that most interests us. What 
— is Germany to gain from Japan taking action? That is the 
out baffling question. The pacifist apparently sees no advan- 
rage unless there are rivers of blood flowing; but the soldier 
Of the cannot be blind to the uses of the threat. War has some simi- 
ely, of yrities to a game of chess. When the opponent moves a piece 
Xe on Fon the board, a player has to adjust his pieces accordingly. No 
Wns in f ine who has considered the vast battlefield can have failed to 
hiopia gote that the mere threat of Japanese action has been a very 
alls t considerable advantage to Germany and a profound disadvantage 
™ % Boys. In Singapore and in Hong-kong we have been compelled 
XDOW By tie up important forces which might have enabled us to act 
— dsewhere. There are strong Royal Air Force units, some fine 
dil oops and great masses of munitions. They have been placed 
ed te there under the compulsion of a threat. They are still being 
° m increased; and, presumably, we shall continue to increase them. 
arely This is not the whole of what Germany has gained from the 
ship, mere existence of a Japan bound by treaty to Germany and as 
ay. far as one can judge as little liable to be limited by scruple or 
. “ff vilised usage Russia has been compelled similarly to retain 
med # in the Far East a vast army of first-rate troops with their appro- 
mes priate armament and ancillary services 
-_ What more can Japan do to assist Germany if she determines 
to attack either Russia or ourselves? She appears to be bent 
upon challenz.ag the United States, as if the forces Britain and 
eon Russia can mobilise against her can be ignored. Superficially she 
odd, § may have some justification, since her navy is very powerful. 





ng 





But Mr. Churchill was not speaking lightly when he said that 
we can now “provide a powerful naval force of heavy ships 
with its necessary ancillary vessels for service in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans *; and no one who has any idea of the possi- 
bilities can dismiss them without a thought. It is certain that 
if we, with the most powerful fleet in the world, were faced by 
the possible appearance of a force such as Mr. Churchill suggests 
we should take it as a matter of real gravity. Japan 1s rightly 
proud of her navy; but a strong battle-fleet manned by British 
seamen, even if not comparable in size to that of our former 
ally, ought to be taken seriously, more especially if it is to be a 
mere addition to a United States fleet. A show-down has its 
chances; but it has also its perils, and it is difficult to understand 
how Japan can fail to realise that those she is challenging in the 
Far East must prove too heavy ultimately if not immediately. 

Weighing the possibilities carefully, it seems that neither the 
ultimate nor the immediate advantages in the purely military 
sphere are what Germany hopes and expects to secure from 
Japan’s plunge into war. If America is engaged in war some 
proportion of her supplies to us must be diverted, but it is more 
probably in the direction of morale that she hopes to gain imme- 
diate advantages. Time intervenes in the war more intimately 
and decisively every day. The statements attributed to von 
Papen by a neutral correspondent have not been denied; and 
Vanguardia must be reckoned a friendly newspaper. All that 
von Papen has denied is that he gave a formal interview; and 
the procedure appears to be a well-worn one. But, if we may 
assume the general correctness of the report, Germany is feeling 
the strain of the Russian campaign and would be disposed to 
go far to secure a pause for a second breath. She is once more 
casting about for alternative directions in which she can bring 
pressure upon us and there are two mentioned in the report 
of the German Ambassador’s speech that deserve consideration. 
Turkey and Spain are needed not for their own sakes, but as 
Pleces to be used against us. So far General Franco has main- 
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EXPANDING VISTAS 


By STRATEGICUS 


tained his independence and neutrality unimpaired, and he 
has thereby gained for his country a precious breathing-space for 
recovery and also a reasonable claim to consideration from both 
sides. It is something of a feat, and it has not been easy ; but it 
has been even less so for Turkey. Germany hopes to bring moral 
pressure upon both of these Powers if she can persuade Japan 
to enter the war. 

The calculation may be quite wide of the mark. Even if 
Japan is so misguided as to take the risk of challenging the 
United States as well as Russia and Britain, will that persuade 
Spain and Turkey that all is over? Yet that appears to be the 
line of reasoning; and there can be no doubt of what the inter- 
vention of these two Powers on the side of Germany would 
mean, or what a complication even facilities for the passage of 
German troops would cause. But time presses; and, though 
the Todt spirit is very powerful, Germany has undoubtedly lost 
very heavily in Russia. Whether winter and his allies—mud, 
snow, wind and ice—are generals or subalterns, the strain is 
mounting with a rapidly increasing acceleration. On the military 
side she has made an advance which has no parallel in history; 
but she has not put the Russian armies out of action. North 
and south she appears to threaten our ally with grave develop- 
ments; but the stubborn Russian soldiers still fight back. The 
threat to Leningrad and the Archangel line are almost as dis- 
turbing as that which von Rundstedt is directing against the 
Caucasus; but, if we decide that, hard as Germany has been 
hit, she has still the force to deliver blows that may shake the 
Russian armies still more seriously, we must recognise that 
Russia has fresh troops available still. 

It was Napoleon who insisted that in a war numbers are almost 
invariably decisive, and even if Hitler feels convinced that he can 
put the Russian armies out of action, at least by cutting them off 
from us, he cannot fail to be aware of the significant changes that 
are taking place in the alignment of force. The Royal Air Force is 
now numerically at least equal to the Luftwaffe. That is a point 
of immense importance, since it means that unless something 
entirely unforeseen occurs it will now begin to grow steadily 
greater. There is hardly a theatre of war or a sphere of action 
in it that will not be conditioned by that development. Even 
where the German threat to Russia looks most viial the Royal 
Air Force may be able to intervene effectively ; and any opera- 
tions undertaken in the Western Desert are bound to be affected 
by this superiority. But it is not the only change of essential 
importance that time has brought. The shipping-losses have 
been curtailed so much, and the building-rate accelerated so 
significantly, that the net loss has fallen to what should be well 
within the limit of safety. 

But in this same direction the revision of the Neutrality Act 
must soon begin to operate, and it cannot fail to accelerate the 
growing ‘strength of the Allies in every sort of equipment. A 
number of causes have contributed to make it possible for the 
Navy to allocate a strong squadron of ships for service in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans; and this also is of great importance. 
Indeed if we can be certain that the factories here and in the 
United States will work steadily, without “token ” or any other 
form of strike, we shall be justified in concluding that we have 
reached another of what Mr. Churchill calls the “ climacterics ” 
of the war. This does not mean that we have seen the worst 
or that there is any reason to indulge in foolish optimism. The 
tide began to turn in 1916 in the last war; it had definitely 
turned in the middle of the fcllowing year; and yet we were 
brought within an ace of defeat in the year after that. 

It is these considerations and the need somehow to check 
the rising tide of Allied strength that moves Hitler in bringing 
pressure upon Japan to strike. There can be no doubt that, if 
by means of the threat of war in the Far East and of Spain and 
Turkey accepting the “new order” in the west he could per- 
suade or coerce us into agreeing to an armistice, he would be only 
too glad to offer terms that might have some specious acceptability. 
He has achieved much ; but he or his generals must have serious 
doubts about being able to round off the complete victory they 
desire unless they can put a brake upon the Allied armament or 
weaken the Allies by involving other nations in the conflict. Time 
appears to have deserted to the Allies and some other alliance is 
desired in its place. 


“ 
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FROM FRANCE 


By NEVILLE LYTTON 


[The Hon. Neville Lytton, a brother of the present Earl of Lytton, was a member of Earl Haig’s staff in 


INCE I have landed in England, I have been asked the 

same questions over and over again ; these questions may be 
resumed as follows:—‘“ You must have had a terrible time— 
how did you manage to escape? What were the food conditions 
like in France? What do the French think of us? What is 
their attitude towards Pétain and the Vichy Government?” I 
will do my best to answer these questions here. 

We did not have a terrible time, and our sufferings were on 
the whole more moral than physical. It is a terrible thing no 
doubt to witness the collapse of one of the greatest countries 
in the world when you know that the qualities which go to 
make up such greatness are still there just below the surface, 


but rendered useless by the absence of any great leader. In the 
same way it is a terrible thing to see a great army in full 
retreat, limping along the roads accompanied by ten million 
civilian refugees, and to listen to a beau maréchal de France 


making a public appeal for an armistice dans l’honneur, and 
then accepting the most humiliating terms ever imposed upon a 
conquered nation. Worse still is to realise slowly that friends 
and allies are henceforth to be treated as enemies, and that 
enemies are to be treated as allies. But then it is a wonderful 
consolation to become aware that the great majority of French 
men and women disapprove of such dishonourable felony even 
more than we do ourselves. I have lived in France more than 
half my life—I was there during the Boer war, the Fashoda 
episode, the Dreyfus case, and all my service during the last War 
was in France or Belgium—and I can honestly say that never 
before have I met with such warm-hearted friendship or such 
touching sympathy as in the present circumstances. 

As to escaping from France, our departure was plain-sailing 
and above-board. The red tape connected with exit-visas and 
transit-visas for Spain and Portugal is incredible, and it took 
me and my family about three months before all our papers 
were in order. I imagine that the Vichy authorities were de- 
lighted to see us go, for they no doubt suspected us of carrying 
on a vigorous Gaullist propaganda. I hope and think that our 
countless friends were miserable at the thought of: losing us, 
for our little Hat was a centre of hope and encouragement, and a 
rallying point for les dmes bien-nées. It was our intention to 
stay and share the misfortunes of our Burgundian neighbours 
ull the end of the war, but then one day I -eceived a summons 
to come home which I could not ignore. However, our friends 
know perfectly well that we are continuing the fight for their 
cause, which is our cause, over here. 

As to food conditions, vary very much in different 
districts, and at different periods. During last winter the 
Parisians had practically nothing to eat except swedes ; at that 
time we, in the Jura Alps, were much better off; we could get 
eggs from time to time, a little cheese, less butter, meat twice 


these 


a week, skim-milk, a few potatoes, occasionally macaroni, a 
moderate ration of inferior bread, and a minute quantity of 
sugar. We were short of fats and sugar, and many women 


had such bad chilblains that their finger-tips grew black and the 
nails dropped off. I had such an outbreak of boils as I have 
never had before, and this was an almost universal complaint. 
In the spring conditions improved in Paris, and got worse with 
us ; we could no longer get rice or macaroni, butter and cheese 
disappeared, and potatoes were extremely Just before 
I left the food conditions were worse in the Mediterranean pro- 
vinces ; here housewives used to queue-up at 4 in the morning, 
and at 9 o’clock they often discovered that their long wait had 
been in vain. During the summer two American ships arrived 
carrying precious foods for children and invalids ; the Red Cross 
authorities were successful in keeping these from falling into 
the hands of the Germans, and the food was distributed where 
most wanted, and brovght enormous relief. However, 
this humane gesture produced such a wave of favourable senti- 
ment towards America a corresponding 
wave of hatred against the Germans, that further arrivais from 
America were stopped by Darlan. On the whole, the children 
as they had pleniy of full-cream milk. 

To establish accurately the proportion of Frenchmen who are 
against us is a most difficult task, 
possible to do is to take, as it were, a series of cross-bearings on 


scarce. 


if was 


and England, and such 


suffered least, 


for us and and all that is 


the last War) 


the situation. I have done this, and I give the 


following figure: 
merely as representing my own personal opinion. . 


In the Occupied 
zone, [rom 90 to 95 per cent. are pro-British and pro~de Gaulle 
In the unoccupied zone 60 per cent. are for us and de Gaulle 
Of the remaining 40 per cent., 20 per cent. might be described 
as gangrene and incurable except by surgical 
per cent. are pro-Pétain, anti-de Gaulle, and at the same time 
pro-British, provided that a British victory does not bring back 
a Popular Front régime. Roughly speaking, the peasants, the 
working-classes, the camps de jeunesse, the anciens combatiants 
and the young priests who have fought in this war are for ie 
the fonctionnaires, the fat priests who have never been under 
fire, and the wealthy merchants and factory-directors, 
Vichy. 


ticatment : 95 


are pro. 


During this summer I painted many portraits in the families 
of the wealthy Lyonnais, and on one occasion during lunch 
between two sittings, I had a talk with a young man who put 
forward the point of view of his set. He said: “We were hope- 
lessly beaten, and therefore was left to us but 1 
collaborate with Germany, and that is now where our interest 
lies. We quite understand that England should act (as is her 
habit) entirely in her own interests, but we cannot forgive General 
de Gaulle and his followers for fighting for British interests 
when it is their duty to follew the Maréchal.  Pétain, at any 
rate, has preserved a part of France as a sovereign State, ang 
has saved us from being wiped off the map, like Belgium of 
Greece.” 

To that I answered: “Hitler is the reincarnation of 
Satan ; never in the history of mankind has one man perpe- 
trated so much evil. Because Satan is victorious that is n¢ 
reason for collaborating with him. Yeu are, I know, devout 
Catholics, and study the life of Christ, and must be aware 
that Christ refused to collaborate with Satan. Moreover, He 
was betrayed by Judas, and preferred to be crucified rather than 
deny His faith. You, on the contrary, are willing to collaborate 
with the forces of evil in return for material advantages. As 
to unoccupied France being a sovereign State, I deny it most 
emphatically ; of all the enslaved countries of Europe, this strip 
of so-called free France is the most impotent and the most 
abject. Belgium earned a martyr’s crown in the last war, and 
by the time Nazi Sermany is defeated she will be sanctified for 
a second time. Greece, so far from being wiped off the map, 
now occupies the central position on the map for the first time 
since the battle of Marathon, -Pétain during the last war was a 
good homme de troupe—a sort of ideal colonel, but as a com- 
mander of armies his strategy was lamentable. Are you aware 
that in 1917 (after Nivelle’s unsuccessful attack) Pétain came t 
Haig and said, ‘unless you are willing to attack and occupy 
all the principal German divisions on your front from now on 
till the end, I shall have to make what peace I can,’ and that 
after Haig’s Passchendaele offensive, where our were 
enormous, Pétain insisted on the British extending their front, 
thereby inviting the disaster which occurred in March, 1918? 
Are you aware that his proposals at the famous Doullens con- 
ferente were so pusillanimous that Haig refused to submit to 
him, but chose to put his armies unreservedly under fighting 
Foch? Now Pétain is in his eighty-sixth year, and you ask him 
to guide the ship of State in the worst storm on record.” In 
spite of these discussions, we remained on perfectly friendly 
terms. 

What is the attitude of the French to Pétain? It is the att- 
tude of a man on a ship which has been torpedoed and is sinking; 
such a man makes for the most solid bit of wreckage which he 
can find; and hangs on to it so long as it keeps him afloat. If 
he sees that such a log is not strong encugh to prevent him from 
drowning, he will abandon it and strike out to seek safety m 
other direction. Strange at it may seem to us, Pétain 
still commands a measure of respect, but he is the only member 
of the Vichy Government that does. The others are openly 
detested, and if a day comes when the German army of occupa 
uion is driven out of France, Messrs. Darlan, Pucheux, de Brinon, 
Laval and company run a grave risk of being lynched—and they 
know it. Therefore, we must expect that they will leave n0 


no choice 


losses 


some 


stone unturned to procure a German victory ; men who feel the 
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net of ruthless fate closing in upon them are capable of a 
prodigious amount of wriggling. i x 
The life of loyal Frenchmen under the present régime is 
not very cheerful, and were it not for the hope of victory for 
Britain and het allies there would be black despair. If only 
eople in England and elsewhere in the Empire could realise 
with what passionate longing and admiration they are being 
regarded by all those condemned to live in enslaved Europe, 
they would be coavinced, I am sure, that the sacrifices which 
they are making are not in vain. 


CANADA’S EFFORT 


By GRANT DEXTER 
Ottawa, October. 

HE war-effort of Canada is now entering the phase of full 

, production and by the spring of 1942 about §0 per cent. 
of our national income will be going directly into war. The odd 
thing about this is that few people in Canada have any real 
conception of the size of Canada’s war-programme and that 
the people of Great Britain are profoundly unaware of the im- 
portance of the part Canada is playing. Canadians recently 
returned from ~Britain have gathered the impression that the 
average citizen there inclines to think that Canada is taking the 
war rather easily. 

There are two explanations of this lack of appreciation at home 
and in Britain. Strict secrecy has been observed with respect 
to much of Canada’s industrial war-programme. The public has 
never been told how many tanks, guns, shells, armoured cars, 
and so on are being turned out. It is known.that we are pro- 
ducing about 600 motor-transport vehicles per day but the output 
of, say, Bren guns is a closely held secret. The second reason 
is that Canada’s war-effort is two-sided. We are spending $1,450 
millions this year on our own fighting services. This figure is 
fairly well known, but what is not so well known is that we 
are spending an additional $950 millions on Britain’s account. 
The full war effort, therefore, is some $2,400 millions out of a 
total national income of $6,000 millions. 


Much 
to Great 
up to August 


is heard of Lease-and-Lend aid by the United States 
Britain. Officials at Washington have announced that 
f 31st last, Britain got some $170 millions of war- 
materials from the United States under lease and ‘end. Canada, 
on the other hand, supplied Britain with war-materials to the 
sum of $795 millions in 1940-41 (year ending March 31st) over 
and above Canada’s own war-effort, which cost $875 millions. 
And in the current year the direct aid to Britain will be about 
$950 millions. Thus in the Canada will find about 
$1,800 millions for Britain, over and above all payments Britain 
is able to make in Canadian funds. 


two years 


Compared with Canada’s direct assistance, the war-materials 
hitherto supplied to Britain under Lease and Lend are but a 
trickle. It will be two years or more before the United States 
draws level with Canada, and, in addition to aid to Britain, this 
Dominion is sustaining her own war-effort. In case it may be 
pointed out that Canada is merely lending this money to Britain, 
it may be worth noting that the writer has yet to meet any 
responsible public man who has the slightest intention of trying 
to collect the British war-debt to Canada. Out of a national 
income of $6,000 millions, Canada this year is spending $1,450 
millions on her own war-account and another $950 millions on aid 
to Britain or, in all, 40 per cent. for war. Hitherto, the rapid growth 
of war-output and the fighting services has not cut deeply into 
the standard of living, because there was much slack in the 
economy to be taken up. The national income has risen from 
$3,800 millions in 1939 so that even in this second year of war 
there are almost as many civilian goods available as in peace-time. 

But as full employment was reached and the demands for war 
continued to expand, the pressure on prices became almost 
irresistible. Since last May there has been a steady increase in 
prices, which has been reflected in the cost of living. Failing 
Government action it was evident that the inflationary spiral 
would develop rapidly. Canada, for reasons which are obvious, 
would have been hard hit War-spending inevitably has been 
confined largely to the industrialised provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia. The three prairie provinces, dependent 
on agriculture and particularly on wheat, have benefited only 
conceivable inflationary 
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is much the most drastic measure hitherto attempted in any 
democratic country. On and after November 17th, all prices 
of goods and services and all rentals are not to exceed the highest 
price charged by the seller or vendor in the four-week period 
ending October 11th. Every seller and vendor must be his own 
policeman. He may be required at any time to prove that his 
prices are lawful. 

Price-control would be impossible unless wages were also 
frozen. The policy here is that basic wages are to be fixed at 
the average of 1926-29, which was a period of great prosperity 
in Canada. There are severe penalties for paying less and no 
employer may pay more without the approval of the national 
wages board. On top of this ceiling, workers are to be paid a 
flat-rate bonus in compensation for the increase in the cost of 
living since the outbreak of war. The bonus is at the rate of 
25 cents (one shilling) for each point of rise in the cost-of-living 
index. It is assumed, of course, that after the price ceiling 
becomes effective there will be no more increases in the cost of 
living and therefore wages will be effectively pegged at the ceiling 
level. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, there will be special bonuses 
to maintain the industry. Wheat-growers, no doubt, are not as 
badly needed in this war as the last one, but it is recognised that 
Canada’s huge wheat-surplus is a priceless war-asset and that 
the wheat-industry will be required later on. There will also 
be special prices for farm-products like cheese, eggs and butter, 
which are urgently needed by Britain. 


PORNOGRAPHY AND PAPER 


By RONALD W. CLARK 

HERE has been an immense and dangerous increase in the 

production and pornographic literature in this 
country during the last two years. It has become, if not an 
industry, at least a profitable and highly developed branch of 
book-publishing, whose main sales-target consists of men in the 
Forces. Three popula helped to stifle 
comment on the matter. These misconceptions consist of the 
beliefs (1) that the increase is an inevitable result of war condi- 
tions and that it is a response to a definite demand ; (2) that the 
volume of such literature is still insignificant; and (3) that the 
The fallacy of the first two points will be 
demonstrated here; as to the third, it is well to remember 
that in Poland the German authorities are deliberately 
encouraging such literature with the specific idea of demoralising 


sale of 


misconceptions have 


results are negligible. 


and disintegrating the Polish race. 

In spite of the cynics, there is sufficient evidence to show that 
the supply of the “ pretty-lady ” literature is not evoked by a 
demand from the men in the Forces; on the contrary, certain 
publishers are not meeting an existing demand, but are utilising 
circumstances to one. Before the pornographic 
literature was very largely confined to pseudo-medical books ; 
exceptions these volumes were expensive, they were 
mainly through the mail or by “under the counter” 
methods, and’ most members of the book-trade that the 
demand for them was non-existent so far as the major portion 
of the public was concerned. Yet it is this civilian public of 
pre-war days which now forms the Forces ; there is no evidence 
to show that many thousands of its members have suddenly had 
their minds warped and swung out of balance. But, the cynic 
will persist, now that they are in uniform they do buy the stuff. 
This is true. But a large percentage of the troops in the country 
have: more leisure than they had in civilian life and a smaller 
number of amusements on which to expend it. Their minds are 
open to any suggestion which will banish boredom beyond the 
billet-door, and they are as easily caught by this type of litera- 
To present this 


create war 
with few 
sold 


agree 


ture, obtrusively displayed, as by anything else. 
1 “demand ” is to distort the facts. 
The vast numbers of the troops who now, through boredom 
or inactivity, form a potential market for publishers of salacious 
books have altered the whole financial balance of the matter. In 
peace-time restricted sales kept up the price (and limited the 
evil); today, the shilling “novel” of two hundred pages, bound 
in paper and with a blatantly cover, has become, 
economically, a good thing. Few reputable booksellers wish to 
handle the stuff, but that makes little difference, since distribu- 


attitude as ; 


provocative 


tion can be less expensively and more efficiently carried out 
through newsagents and bookstalls. Nearly three million copies 
have been sold of one series alone, individual titles reaching 
printings of over a quarter of a million. ‘This is an appalling 
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amount ; its influence is further increased by the fact that it is 
not distributed evenly throughout the population, but goes almost 


exclusively to men who read little else. 


It should here be pointed out that the sale of pornographic 
literature is not a “ racket” in the usual sense of the word. For 
the books are carefully written to come just within the law, and 
there is no suggestion that paper-supplies are obtained illegally. 
What, it may therefore be asked, can be done about it? Writers, 
publishers and all those of liberal outlook have little liking for 
Yet with the advocacy of the 
greatest artistic freedom goes the wish to stop its abuse ; and it 
is, after all, a strange sense of values which allows patently 
demoralising literature to flourish and increase while, as one 
example from many, the volumes of “ Everyman's Library” are 


censorships and prohibitions. 


steadily going out of print for lack of paper. 


It is possible that a solution which would obviate any form 
At present, book-publishers 
are allowed a paper-ration based on the amount they used during 
1938-39. This method places standard reference-works, the classics 
and first-grade non-fiction literature all in the same priority- 


of ban lies in the paper-allotment. 


class—for there is only one—as the worst kind of pornographic 
trash. While pre-war consumption must obviously remain the 
basis of rationing, certain modifications in the present scheme 
are under consideration ; and, whatever other changes are made, 
it is to be hoped that the classification of books according to type 
is one of thems, for this would largely solve the problem of porno- 
graphic literature. It is not, of course, suggested that there 
should be a special category for this type alone ; neither need 
there be any invidious question of merit, for it would be a case 
not of grading but of classification. The fact that less essential 
categories such as “ paper-bound novels ” would receive a smaller 
percentage of the pre-war consumption than such classes as 
“ philosophy ” or “travel” would not, of course, put an end to 
pornographic literature. It would, however, drastically reduce 
the numbers of such volumes which could be printed and would 
force up their price correspondingly. One might. in fact, get 
back to the pre-war situation, where the harm done by porno- 
graphic literature was considerably limited by the fact that it 
was an expensive luxury. 


THE COUNTY BADGE 


By THE MASTER OF BALLIOL 

HE Headmaster of Bolton School, Mr. F. R. Poskitt, in his 

article in last week’s Spectator, wrote that “in school hours 
the child as personality, future citizen and parent, tends to be 
forgotten in concentration on the child as recipient of informa- 
tion and champion competitor of the examination-room.” He 
went on to say something of the influences in the schools which 
are counteracting this tendency and helping to bring about a 
more all-round development. In this matter the publication by 
the Oxford University Press of a pamphlet entitled The County 
Badge or the Fourfold Achievement is very relevant. For the 
County Badge Experimental Committee put forward a plan 
which embodies a remedy for the evils Mr. Poskitt deplores and 
gathers together into a thought-out scheme the’ counteracting 
influences he describes. The pamphlet sets forth the ideas behind 
the badge, the ways in which they are being applied in different 
educational environments from Gordonstoun in Morayshire, on 
the one hand, to senior schools in Hertfordshire on the other, 
and an account of the various tests, including the details of the 


double standards of physical tests for the three age groups in 
which the badge is awarded. 
I have found by experience that it is not easy to make the 


ordinary interested outsider understand what is regarded by the 
plan’s supporters as the noteworthy invention or novelty. 
is no point in the combination of 
Physical tests in swimming, jumping, 
familiar enough. Expedition tests were 
developed by the Boy Scouts. 
induced to 


There 
single which is new 
throwing, running are 
largely invented and 
The idea that children should be 
themselves to an individual project which 
takes patience, industry and skill to werk out is familiar to 
school masters, and we becoming accustomed to the idea 
that the young should be trained in and can be inspired by 


service to .the community. The new idea behind the 


tests 


devote 
are 


County 


Badge is the enormous difference it makes when all these things 
are considered as forming necessary parts of a whole, the various 
tests supplementing one another, the badge being given only for 
the fourfold achievement. 
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The principle is the same both in the physical tests them 
selves and in the relation of the physical tests to the : 
Practically all boys find that they have more natural aptitude te 
one or other of these tests, are natutal swimmers or jUMPers tp 
throwers or sprinters or long-distance runners. If left to then, 
selves they will aim at a high standard in the thing they are ood 
at and neglect the ones they are less good at. If the Challeng, 
is that they shall pass the tests in all, success in what they 
easily will encourage them to overcome their defeatism jn whit 
they do badly. “Not only is existing taste or aptitude developed 
but a weakness or disinclination must be conquered.” They wij 
thus get with delight the all-roundness which is the result of the 
different qualities called out by the different tests; the quig 
decision in jumping, the stamina in long-distance running, ang 
so on. As the physical tests get tgeir value by their combination, 
so the whole physical training they involve gets its value by being 
joined with what is learned of planning, initiative, observation 
and self-reliance in the Expedition test, the patience and pers. 
verance of the Project test and the lessons of community service 
in the Service test. 

The moral of all this is, I consider, simple but important, 
We are apt to think of physical training as something we should 
have as well as mental training The two are conceived gs 
having an important but rather external relation. The mog 
elementary expression of this idea is, of course, the adoption of 
“ physical jerks.” But the very title of the “ Fitness Council” 
has the same implication. The “ Fourfold Achievement” makes 
the training of the body something that is dovetailed into all 
the training a boy receives. It is typical of the plan that it 
has an hour’s training in the morning half: that the physical 
tests go along with not only an expedition but a project, which 
may be academic or worked in with the expedition. In the 
general idea there is, of course, nothing new in this country, 
It is one of the best traditions of public-school education that 
games are a part of the whole school training and that the lessons 
of games are mental and moral as well as physical. The far- 
reaching implications of the phrase “playing the game” are 
evidence enough of that. But even in the public school the 
rough balance and blending of physical and mental training 
which has developed empirically can be improved by taking 
thought. I think the Gordonstoun experiment has proved that. 

The greater part of our new secondary and primary education 
has grown up in a far more lopsided way. I can illustrate this 
by explaining the special educational concern which made me 
take an interest in the County Badge. Far too many of the boys 
who come up to the university from the secondary schools with 
the help of County or State Scholarships have suffered in the 
process. Their extreme concentration on examinations and 
academic work has made them neglect the other elements in 
school life, games and other interests. These other activities are 
there in the secondary schools, and the ordinary boys enjoy 
them and profit by them. But too often they are regarded as 
extras or frills which may be dropped. Scholarship boys drop 
them. The result is often deplorable. The clever boy is forced 
into a one-sided education and comes up to the university with 
no physique, none of the training in moral qualities which the 
non-academic side of the school gives and worn-out intellectually. 
The fault is not just the competitive pressure. It is that the 
connexion of intellectual training with the rest of school life is 
so loose that very little pressure suffices to break it. If the 
attainment of the County Badge were the essential condition of 
a County or State Scholarship this crying evil would be remedied 
at once, 

But the Scholarship boys make up a tiny portion of our school 
children, however important a portion we may consider it. Our 
greatest problem is with the mass of boys who now leave school 
at fourteen or fifteen. What deplorable things we are doing 
with them now can be realised by anyone who will read that 
terrible and devastating report of the Carnegie Trust entitled 
The Young Adult in South Wales. It is to be hoped that 
the public conscience is awakened enough to insist that the 
school-age shall be raised to fifteen, preferably to sixteen, and 
that there shall be “educational control” up to eighteen. How 
is the all-important training to be given in these formative years? 
We must hope and believe that we shall not allow boys under 
eighteen to go into blind alley jobs as they do now; that if 
their best training is to be in industry, it shall be regulated 
training under prescribed conditions. Those conditions ought 
to be such as will give the voluntary organisations like the Boy 
Scouts a chance such as they have never had. At present all 
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th organisations do not touch more than 40 per cent. 
a good deal less than that. If the schools 
age tests of the Fourfold Achievement, 
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N the hall of the Café Royal the other day l met one of the 
“younger and more gifted of our Labour politicians. He had 
ome in from Regent Street and I was going out. He shook 
ye ain from his hat on to the thick warm carpet. “Ha! Ha! 

~ said heartily, “on such nights, in the old days, you people 
ould begin to think about the Riviera.” By : you people,” I 
suppose, he meant the rich: by “the Riviera,” I he 
ll sunshine and mimosa and the tense murmurs ol Monte 
“y I have never cared overmuch for those frowsy latitudes, 
wut it is sad to be reminded that there will be no more cakes and 
. ind especially at a moment when one is about to plunge into 
I turned up the collar of 


suppose, 


Carlo 


the cold pool of London’s black-out. 
great-coat; I gave a vicious tug to the brim of my hat; I tested 
ay torch and found it wanting; I entered the revolving cubicle 
which propelled me into the outer darkness. Standing sull upon 
as instructed by the Ministry 


mv 


the pavement I accustomed my eyes 
{ Transport) to the wet velvet with which I was confronted. It 
was as if some luxury-liner had foundered suddenly behind me in 

Gone were the chrysanthemums, the laughter, 
the carpets, and the sound of plates. A few distant flash-lights 
showed green or red or gold across the waters. And through the 
owl of wind and wave pierced the screams of those who were 
forsaken. “* Taxi! They wailed, “Taxi! Taxi!” I set my 
teeth and took the plunge. 


; lonely ocean. 


* 7 * . 


Talleyrand, as we know, remarked that only those who lived 
before the Revolution had any conception of how pleasant life 
I have never experienced the slightest desire to live 
n the eighteenth century. The formality of their manners ex- 
ceeded even the stuffiness of their rooms. They regarded social 
not as a form of relaxation, but as a test of conver- 
sational prowess. I am sure that I should have returned from 
their parties with my head throbbing from an overheated atmo- 
sphere and stabbed by the thought of all the brilliant things I 
might have said if only I had been given time. My impatience 
would have chafed against all that bowing and scraping, all that 
hanging about, all those long rattling rumbling hours spent in 
My love of rapidity 


could be. 


intercourse, 


carriages, all those servants snuffing candles. 
s better suited to the age of the aeroplane, the wireless, the steno- 
grapher and the telephone I loathe having to wait. My 
cowardice in confronting pain is much assuaged by anaesthetics; 
nor, being a clumsy eater, should I have been comfortable if aware 
that one spot of coffee on my satin waistcoat would cost me £45. 
* 7 * * 
I do not regret, either, the passing of the social habits which 


existed before 1914. I remember in the last war helping Monsieur 


Paul Cambon into his brougham. He wore a grey top-hat, a grey 
frock-coat and yellow leather gloves; he had a golden monocle 
n his eve and a red carnation in his buttonhole. He walked 
ind spoke with slow grace. He said “ Thank you, my dear 


This is a sad epoch, but it is sadder for you than it 
It is for your generation that I feel the deepest pity 


young man 


s for me 

You are old enough to remember the amenities of the past. Yet 
you have before you a long life which will be deprived of these 
ameniti I myself shall see victory in the December of *my 
life and I shall then take my rest. For you, my poor young 


friend, it is spring without a summer.” Even at the time, I knew 
that he was wrong. I knew that I should never have any desire 
whatsoever for the things that he esteemed. I hated uncomfort- 


and social obligations and crowded parties. The 


thought that after the war there would be no more visiting-cards 


able clothes 


r stiff collars filled me with delight. I knew that I should always 
prefer small houses to large houses and little restaurants to those 
great caravanserais where people gape and stare. I felt in- 
stinct that I should be fully adjusted to the things that were 
to co And how right I was! No summer could have been 
mor ivish or more prolonged than the years from 1919 to 
1939 And now that the autumn has come, I also shall see 


ind take my rest 


victory 
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Then at last the adolescent would have a chance. Lastly 
and as a postscript—why County Badge? The name is not 
ideal. Its origin is partly historical: the plan took shape 


‘ 


as “a Moray Badge.” But it has always been held that the 
scheme should admit of variation, and should be organised partly 
according to the circumstance of different localities. For such 
variations the cOunty seems the most suitable English division. 


COMMENT 


NICOLSON 

Thinking these not unpleasant thoughts I crept, with head 
lowered against wind and rain, along the north side of Trafalgar 
Square The water poured in cascades from the roof of St. 
Martin’s, and I splashed into puddles at the cross-streets. Huge 
forms loomed out at me from the darkness, reducing them- 
selves (in the dim orbit of my torch, now working again) into trim 
figures hurrying through the night. Outside the Strand Palace 
Hotel I heard Canadian voices calling to each other. ‘“ Where’ve 
you got to, Dick? I’m fair I flashed my torch to guide 
them. The rain-drops glistened upon a laughing face. Yes, it 
was all right for them. Their summer was secure, their future 
boundless. But what about our own younger generation? What 
about the children of those whom my Labour friend had called 
“you people”? They also have tasted the amenities of life, they 
also have enjoyed their spring. Is their summer to be taken 
from them, and are they to become a minority conscious that 
they were born too late? “You people,” “ You people ”—the 
words went round in my head as I splashed onwards. Was it 
too much to hope that the Lord would temper the wind to 
these shorn lambs? Or are they doomed to miss the sweet lesson 
of how pleasant life can be? They have, it is true, no desire for 
the things which they will be unable to get. They have no wish 
to cross the liners or to eat caviare for tea. 
For them the old intricacies of class-distinctions are comic and 
outmoded. They do not want to be rich, and will surrender 
themselves contentedly to the mediocre, provided only that 
they can choose their friends. “ But is this true?” I asked my- 
self as I fumbled through the wet ruins of the Temple. “Is it 
at all likely that when this war is over things will work them- 
selves out, as last time, in the old contented way? ” 


lost.” 


oceans in gigantic 


* * + * 


We assume today that the levelling process will continue with 
increased momentum throughout the war, and that in the end 
we shall almost State, resigned to a 
continuance of coupons and controls. I do not myself 
we can hope to deal with the shortage and confusion of the post- 
war period without drastic Yet are 
not being optimistic in taking it for granted that the electorate 
will continuance of 
Is it not more probable that the post-war years will be marked 
by a reaction against queues, ration-books and registrations? It 
will not what my Labour friend called “ you people ” 
will lead this reaction ; will the most part 
sense to realise that we cannot bring peace to the world without 


emerge as an classless 


sce how 
control. 


governmental we 


also welcome a bureaucratic restrictions? 


who 
the 


be 


they for have 


imposing upon ourselves a further period of self-sacrifice. It 
will be 


“ 


Among the masses there will be a revolt 
the higher-income 
there will be a reaction against the concentration of industry 
the squeezing-out of the small retailer ; and “ other people ” will 
arise, perhaps in the name of a new Liberalism, to clamour for 
not 


other people.’ 


against person al inconvenience >; in groups 


and 


the rewards of personal energy or skill. Is it conceivable, 


for instance, that the young men of the R.A.F. will constitute 
when demobilised an admired and _ self-assertive element, 
possessed of keen self-confidence in their own enterprise and 
prowess, and regarding all civilian formulas with impatient 
contempt? 
7 « . 7 

Will such young men really be satisfied to become clerks in 
offices at Wolverhampton, or will they readily support the 
politician who preaches a new world of organised equality 


against the politician who preaches opportunity for those who 
have the strength to seize it? Surely such young 
endured a harsh and glorious spring, will demand the flowers and 


dark 


ruins of the 


men, having 
as when the rain pours down 
Temple) I see the 
No, my dear colleague 
will 


the In my moments 
at onight the 
period as a rebellion of youth against age 
bench, it will 
it will be people of whom neither you nor I 


fruit? 


upon post-watl 


of the not be “we people” who 


cause you trouble ; 


opposite 


have ever dreamt 
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THE CINEMA 


and ** The Feminine Touch.”’ 
At the Plaza. 


“The Common Touch” At the 


Empire. ‘* Hatter’s Castle.”’ 


Ir is a somewhat ironic but a solemn fact that the film has always 
been close in inspiration and ideology to the mediaeval church 
play. In the modern “legitimate ” theatre the fmorality play has 
become an antique curiosity, but in the cinema the code of ethics 
by which the dramatic issues are normally interpreted might have 
come straight from St. Thomas Aquinas. On examination the 
fact becomes less surprising. The simple struggle between good 
and evil is an obvious basis for any drama intended for mass con- 
sumption, and ihe operations of the Hay’s office in Hollywood 
have ensured that this struggle is generally interpreted so as 
not to conflict with the ideologies of America’s influential Catholic 
community. 


The foregoing considerations are relevant to the consideration 
of The Common Touch. Here is a film with a banal and im- 
probable story and bristling with situations which might well 
have become acutely embarrassing in their naiveté. A public 
schoolboy of eighteen inherits the control of his father’s financial 
trust company, recites Kipling’s “If” to himself on the train 
journey to London, decides that he must investigate for himself 
a down-and-out shelter which his fellow-directors wish to de- 
molish, unmasks a rich man’s plot and decides to arrange that 
the poor—as represented by his new-found derelict friends— 
shall inherit the earth. The film is crowded with ragged saints, 
unshaven philosophers and bloated financiers. Here are, in fact, 
all the ingredients of a box-office joke. Yet this film is a success. 
A success, too, before a sophisticated audience which was equally 
delighted with a slick, crazy-comedy of the fashionable genre. 
It is hard to say exactly why The Common Touch comes off. 
My guess is that John Baxter has consciously and deliberately 
developed the loose relationship which already existed between the 
modern film and the mediaeval morality play and has broken new 
ground with a modern morality film. And because there is no 
director in the country whose work is more honest and sincere, 
he has persuaded us to accept this film for what it is—a morality 
film complete with the pageantry which was an essential part 
of its mediaeval prototype and with moral issues embellished with 
The greatest triumph of the film, indeed, 





music and dancing 
is the skill with which the narrative has been interwoven with 
dances by Greta Gynt, solos by Mark Hambourg and Sandy 


MacPherson and dance music and mouth organ pieces by down- 
and-out musicians. It is a measure of John Baxter’s powers as a 
director (already remarkably demonstrated in Love on the 
Dole) that he has obviously managed to convince every one of his 
actors that here is a film out of the ordinary. Geoffrey Hibbert, 
George Carney, Joyce Howard—te select three names at random 
from a brilliant cast—all clearly believe themselves to be con- 
cerned with something more important than entertainment. It is 
probable that John Baxter is more concerned with political than 
with religious ends, but although the political implications of his 
story are confused he has succeeded in mobilising in their sup- 
port the zeal and conviction of the performers in a mystery play. 
We must look to the future to justify this experiment with a more 
mature production in the same kind, but in the meantime we 
can enjoy the novel experience of seeing hackneyed situations 
brought alive by a new imagination. A cricket-team sits down to 
a celebration supper in a fashionable restaurant, and miraculously 
it is neither a comic occasion nor a demonstration of upper-class 
snobbishness ; labourers play lunch-hour cricket in a warehouse 
yard, and one is not asked to feel sorry for them because they 
are not playing at Lord’s, as we have seen the hero doing earlier. 
In both scenes we are asked only to observe the facts and the 
fundamental decencies involved 

In Hatter’s Castle, Robert Newton as James Brodie gives a 
terrifying yet credible performance, the excellence of which he 
foreshadowed in Major Barbara. He is supported by Deborah 
Kerr as his daughter, and these two players contrive to keep a 


SO 


grip upon the facts of human behaviour in spite of the ex- 
travagance of the story. Not that Hatter’s Castle is without 


a credible basis. The Scottish tradesman who destroys himself 
and the happiness of his family in an effort to assert his social, 
mental and physical superiority over his neighbours has, no 
doubt, many a counterpart in real life, but it is the means of his 
climb and the cataclysmic nature of his ultimate undoing 
which are more appropriate to caricature than to charac- 
terisation 

To complete a remarkable week, we have the funniest film of 


the year in The Feminine Touch. This is a beautiful burlesque 


of the Freud-conscious neuroticism of a fashionable New York 
literary set. Rosalind Russell, Don Ameche and Van Heflin (a 
notable newcomer) are at the top of their form. The film is 


haunted by a group of sinister convicts who have escaped from 
Devil’s Island, have written a best-seller about it, and are trying 
to find their way back to the island to write a sequel 

ANSTEY. 


EDGAR 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Cats’ Brains 
An authority on British place-names is a little 
the intrusion, in several widely separated parts of the Country, 4 
the odd phrase, “ cats’ brains.” Research indicates ou ae 
description has been applied to soils, sometimes iron sojls Sg 
times even chalky, which have some sort of granulated uenieat 
Why the grey matter of the cat has been selected js pe 
obscure, and in general much more light is desired on ae 
tribution as well as the origin of the term, as well as jts tr f 
ference to the names of places where such soils are found x 
much really useful and interesting information was sup F 
some while ago by readers of The Spectator on the local a 
“slype” and “slade,” that I venture to ask for more lhe 
this odd and obscure idiom. a 


Perplexed py 


More Green Thumbs 

An ancillary scheme for increasing gardeners and through them 
the production of garden produce, has been successfully launched 
and merits both publicity and support. A group officially named 
“The Women’s Farm and Garden Association,” sets oy to 
apprentice girls and young women to head-gardeners in county 
house gardens. The pupils play the part of garden boys ang 
under-gardeners, and are at the same time trained in the art a 


horticulture. The Ministry of Agriculture has made a grap 
of £500 towards the expenses, but some £1,500 more x 
required. More so-called “trainees” are required and, s0 fy; 


as my experience goes, I should say that a very large numb 
of young women would jump at the opportunity. Applications 
and contributions can be sent to the Association at Courtauld 
House, Byng Place, London, W.C.1. How many women wh 
take to gardening discover their else unrealised possession of “ the 
green thumb” that makes anything grow. 


In a Nutshell 


What is a patriotic citizen to do when the birds come clos 
to the house and demand largess? Feeding animals, whethe 
dogs, cats or birds, is a difficult business in war-time. Some 
people evade it. Numbers of dogs go ranging out of the town: 
to farms and private houses, seeking food and doing damage 
In their case it would be kinder to destroy than starve. Our dun 
to the birds is less compelling, but their demands are less ; ang 
they may be freely fed without diminishing the nation’s food 
supply by the taking of more trouble. Much may be done wit! 
a mill or grinder. Anything nutty, from an acorn downwards, js 
agreeable to most birds if it is ground small enough. Sunflower 
seeds are in this category. They are, of course, an admirable 
poultry food when whole, but a good many hens are shy of their 


size, and find them difficult to manage. The acorn and th 
beech mast are probably the’ most generally wasted forms ¢ 
fodder and food, and they are in abundance where the animal 


and birds have allowed them to be. Sunflowers have been mos 
grossly wasted on some farms, as well as in gardens, from mere 
ignorance of the method of harvesting. The process has been 
often left too late, after the appearance of mould. 


In the Garden 


The flower-gardener—if he may be recognised—must bv 
utterly ruthless at this season with his Michaelmas daisies, even 
with the new and popular dwarfs. It is probably best to dig up 
and replant only one rooted stem. Reward comes in the size of 
the flowers, and the gardener solves the old difficulty of associat- 
ing other plants with these greedy and spreading asters. It is 
best to plant the graceful yellow, Aster Luteus, separate from the 
rest. It flowers earlier, and does not “consent to a mutual 
relation.” Since the making of compost heaps becomes generil, 
to the great advantage of production, it may be worth while 
to repeat a little device that was very successful—experto crede— 
this year. If the layers of vegetable refuse (whether treated with 
a chemical or not) are covered with a few inches of soil excellent 
mushrooms may be grown from “ bricks” inserted in the spring 
The rest of one such pit grew good tomato plants. As a post 
script may I add that correspondents desire to know the bes 
recipe for the home curing of ham and bacon, or the simples 
method of extracting the sweetness from sugar beet. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


« NEEDS” OR “ WORK?” ? 


og. —“ Janus” has commented on the surprise with which one 
nds, in Article 12 of the Soviet Constitution, the phrase, In the 
ssp. the principle of Socialism is being realised, ‘From each 
xoording to his ability, to each according to the work performed.’ 

He rightly suggests that this principle is in complete antithesis to the 
Communist doctrine, “to each according to his needs.” Article 12 
xjso asserts, “ Work in the U.S.S.R. is the obligation of each citizen 
capable of working, according to the principle, ‘He who does not 
work shall not eat,” ’ and Article 118 declares, “Citizens of the 
néSR. have the right to work—the right to receive guaranteed 
ah with payment for their work in accordance with its quantity 
ind quality.” So work becomes both a duty and a right, to which 
there can be little theoretical objection. But is it Communism? 

The antithesis has greatly exercised Marxist theorists, who have 
ived it—to their own satisfaction—by regarding the “ Socialist ” 
pcinciple of distribution according to work as the transition-stage 
towards the “Communist” principle of distribution “according to 
ged.” Thus Mr. Palme Dutt, in The Political and Social Doctrine of 
U ammunism 

Socialism is che first stage of advance to complete communist 
ifter the working-class conquest of power and the sociali- 
sation of the means of production But there still remain the 
“birth-marks,” as Marx called them, inherited from the old 
capitalist relations. The productive ferces of socialism are not 
yet sufficiently developed to assure a distribution of the products 
of labour according to necd: these are distributed according to 
the amount of labour expended. This method, although a great 
advance on the capitalist method .. . falls short of the communist 
“according t. need, and still gives special rewards 
to special ability or initietive, since this is in the interests of 
the development of the productive forces. 


Likewise Mr. John Strachey, in The Theory 
im, expounds the same argument, and asks 


society, 


formula 


and Practice of Social- 
p It2) 

Do we mean by that that everybod: is to be allowed to 
have as much of everything as he likes, and, more extraordinary 
proposal sull, that nobody is to be compelled to do more work 
than he wants to? Yes, this is just what is meant. 

And Lenin himself, in the April Theses, declared: 

Mankind can pass directly from Capitalism only into Socialism, 
iLe., into social ownership of the means of production and the 
distribution of products according to the work of the individual. 
Our looks farther ahead than that: Socialism is bound 
sconer or later to ripen into Communism, whose banner bears 
the motto, “ From each according to his ability, to each according 


to h 


r t 
party 


1S needs.” 

To the italicised phrases in each of these statements, I think these 
objections can be raised. First, distribution according to the amount 
of labour expended presumably assumes the possibility of calculating 
“amounts” of labour: but is there any unit of measurement 
which enables us to compare the quantity—still less the quality—of 
the “ work” done by an artist, doctor, schoolmaster or politician with 
that done by a miner, ploughman, hotel-porter or a_ machine- 
minder? Secondly, is not Mr. Strachey confusing two quite different 


basic 


ideals—distribution according to need, which demands the provision 
of at least a basic minimum of subsistence for all, regardless of 
ability, which has long been an ideal of social justice in _liberal- 
democratic thought—and distribution according to desires, which is 
afar more utopian ideal? Thirdly, it seems to be a pure act of 
faith to assert that Socialism is bound, sooner or later, to ripen into 
Communism Such an assumption leaves out of account all the 


by-products of State-Socialism, such as a strongly entrenched bureau- 
cracy, which may well act as insuperable obstacies to such an evo- 


luuon.— Yours faithfully, Davip THOMSON 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Sir,—Having spent a good deal of time in analysing the real in- 


consistencies of the Soviet régime, I am glad to explain the apparent 
contradiction discovered by “Janus.” The principle “from each 
according to his abilities, to each according to his needs” was not 
invented by Marx, but is an heirloom of socialist thought. Marx 
made use of it, as well as of the other principle “from each accord 
ing to his abilities, to each according to his work” in a very short but 
highly important criticism of the Gotha-Programme of the German 
Socialists (1875) which was popularised in Lenin’s State and Revo- 
lution (1917). According to Marx-Lenin, the period immediately 
following the abolition of capitalism was to be a stage of transition 
disallowing all differences based on the possession of wealth but 
taking account of differences in talents, skill and education, i.e., pay- 
ing people “according to their work” (principle of Socialism). On 
the other hand, the principle of Communism “according to needs,” 
was not to be realised except at a time when the standards of value 
and usefulness inherited from capitalism had been completely dis- 
carded This penetrating distinction may surprise people who re- 
gard unpractical but it explains why the 


Marx as an doctrinatre, 
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Bolsheviks were able to introduce general piece-work and wage 
scales with appreciable differences for different grades of skill without 
violating the Socialist principle. There is, on the other hand, little 
doubt that Stakhanovism was accompanied by a far-reaching modifi- 
cation of this principle, but the theoretical exposition of the state of 
affairs in the Stalin Constitution (1936) is impeccable. I 
hope I may be permitted to add that “ Janus ” has scored a bull’s-eye 
by hitting on one of the two or three crucial sentences in that docu- 
ment.—Yours faithfully, E. STRAUSS. 
Guildford, Surrey. 


A BRITISH BOY 


S1r,—It is now thirteen years since the scheme for sending British 
boys to spend a year in American schools was inaugurated by the 
English-speaking Union. It has always been the aim of the British 
and American Schoolboy Scholarships Committee when choosing the 
scholars to pay particular attention to character, and to select those 
boys who, besides having attained a reasonable academic standard, 
would be likely to prove themselves worthy representatives of British 
youth. Thanks to the kindness and hospitality of the American schools, 
the success of the scheme soon became apparent, and now 160 boys 
have benefited by this year in the United States. In the other direc- 
tion, over forty American boys have spent a year at British public 
schools. Several of the British boys have, we regret to say, lost their 
lives in action, and amongst them John Parish, who was at Rugby 
from 1934-38 and went to St. George’s School, Newport, Rhode 
Island, in September, 1938, for one year. He was a great-grandson 
of Mr. Gladstone, his mother being Gladstone’s favourite grandchild. 
Dorothy Drew. Found among his papers after he was killed this year 
at the age of 20 was the following letter to his American school. In 
its maturity and frankness, it cannot but be an inspiration to all who 
It has been widely circulated in America.—Yours faithfully, 
J. E. MaIrLanbD, Chairman of the Committee 
The English-Speaking Union, Dartmouth House, 
37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


read it 


“Tt has been my lot to be the youngest alumnus to see action 


in the present war, and I cannot help feeling that it might be helpful 


if I, being a contemporary of many who are still at St. George's, 
could try to convey to them something of our attitude to the war 
as a whole. Perhaps in the not too far distant future many of the 


American alumni may be called upon to fight as we have been ; 
they will not have the same picture of the war as we have, as by then 
we will be on the attack on the land; we shall be on the uproad 
towards victory, we shall have passed the worst, just as it has always 
been in the past. If this is so, I hope that there will be none of the 
talk in the United States that they have won the war, as there was at 
the end of the last war ; let it be remembered that by then the worst 
will be 

“There are many Americans, naturally enough, who 
vivid memories of the horrors of the last war, but they are 
who went overseas to find it The soil of the United States 
remained uns¢arred, only hearts were torn by the agonies of loved 
ones that did not return. It has always been upon the women of the 
country that has fallen the worst in a war, it is they who have to 
sit quietly at home waiting, mothers and wives waiting and dreading 
the news that tells them that all they live for has gone. Upon us 
rests only the task of fighting, infinitely better than sitting around 


over. 
have most 
the men 


unable to do anything. ‘Today the position is changed and everyone 
in the country is in the front line, the women having the added 
horror of being continually bombed with no chance whatever of 


They are magnificent, their heroism unequalled 
in all the history of. the world. Upon the civilians is the ruthless 
German attack launched with the idea of breaking their morale. How 
little does Hitler understand the mentality of the British people! 
“We entered this war more unwillingly than we have ever done 
before, but with far more determination that the peace would be 
our peace. We knew that this was no imperial or even capitalistic 
war, we knew that it was a war to save our lives, for living the German 
way is not, in our opinion, living at all. We knew that we had a 
filthy job to do, and we were determined that it should be done what- 
ever the cost. Now we are beginning to realise what the cost may be, 


being able to retaliate. 


and the only reaction is greater det&rmination to remove for ever the 
Nazi menace 

“We know that we are fighting primarily for ourselves, but we 
know also that upon us rests the future of the world. We are the 


mother country of the greatest Empire the world has ever seen, and 


with an empire go heavy responsibilities. Were we not able to bear 
them we would not be worthy of our heritage. For many years 
people have been saying that we were going down-hill ; bur is there 


anything wrong with a nation whose sons can gain command of the 
air, even when greatly outnumbered, who can inflict losses upon the 
enemy as great as nearly one in machines and more than 
twenty to one in men? Can such a country be easily overcome? I 
cannot help saying that we were very hurt by the lack of confidence 
that America had in us. There was not a man, woman or child here 
who thought for one second that there was possibility whatever 
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that we should be unable to hold off any attack that might be launched 
against us; so far we have shown that our confidence in ourselves 
was not misplaced. 

“A large part of a man’s dread of war is caused by fear, if I can 
judge others by myself in this respect. Once the war is on, that fear 
for your own safety goes, as it needs must, when there is constant 
danger. Fortunately, you can get used to heavy bombardment. I 
have no difficulty in sleeping all night through ‘on the second floor of 
a house in London, although, if one should wake up, the noise is 
rather disturbing until one gets to sleep again. 

“In a few months’ time it will be my job to fly out to meet the 
enemy, and when that day comes I shall be proud that upon me, 
along with thousands of others of my generation, has been thrust 
the opportunity to pay back in some measure at least fer all the 
countless benefits that I have received from my country. We trust 
that we shall not fail, either.” Joun N. W. ParisH. 


FACTS AS FOUNDATIONS 


S1r,—If you will permit me another word, I would iike to re-emphasise 
that I have never questioned the necessity of basing planning, or 
any other action, on facts. My difference of acceni with Mr. Williams- 
Ellis was that he queried, and I asserted, the weight of evidence in 
favour of the popular demand for the English house-and-garden type 
of dwelling. Miss Ryle’s and Miss Upcott’s letters are a sufficient 
reply to Miss Denby on this point. But Miss Denby’s second letter 
shows that even when a scientific survey is made and published, 
selected figures can still be used to tell an opposite story. Miss Denby 
says: 

“The recent Bournville survey of Birmingham showed less 
than 45 per cent. of the gardens on the new peripheral estates 
were well kept.” 

She omits the main facts given on the same page of the survey, 
from which I quote: 

“When those who already had gardens were asked whether 
they like having them, 96.3 per cent. of them answered in the 
affirmative. This large. percentage would not be so convincing 
were it not supported by evidence that the majority of the 
gardens were kept in good or fair order.” 

The figures as to the conditions of their gardens are then given as 
follows: 

Good, 44.5 per cent.; fair, 43.4 per cent.; bad, 12.1 per cent. 

It is added on the next page that of all the 7,023 persons inter- 
viewed, with and without gardens, 6,491, or 92.4 per cent., expressed 
their liking for gardens 

It is not only necessary to get Facts. It is necessary to respect them 
when we get them.—Yours, &c., F. J OSBorn. 

16 Guessons Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 


GERMANS AND AUSTRIA 


Str,—In your last week’s issue, “ Janus” complains that the Sunday 
Times is not kind enough to some Germans ana Austrians who, in 
the guise of refugees from Nazi oppression, openly conduct Pan- 
German propaganda in this country. On behalf of many Austrian 
patriots, I should like to state that the liberation of Austria, as in- 
cluded by the Prime Minister among the war aims, is such a basic 
prerequisite for a future peace and for the safety of our Czech and 
Polish allies, that any questioning of it can only be considered as 
one of those sinister and well-organised activities which are aimed 
at weakening the war effort. I should not like to think that “ Janus ” 
or indeed The Spectator—of which I am an admirer and subscriber 

—should become the innocent instruments of this racket. We 
Austrian patriots who can claim to represent the vast majority 
of our countrymen at home, have no patience with surreptitious or 
open Pan-Germanists. We are in full agreement with the views ex- 
pressed in the Sunday Times leader. The sooner a certain under- 
ground Pan-German whispering campaign is stopped, the sooner 
Austria will be able to take her place as an ally among the other 
victim nations of Nazi, nay of German aggression.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, E. F. WElss. 

The Red House, Sedzeberrow, Evesham, Worcs. 

[“ Janus” writes: What the Sunday Times criticised was the 
negative statement “We do not wish to be identified with any 
movement for the restoration of Austria.” If that is all “ Pan-German 
propaganda” amounts to it wilk do no one much harm.] 


THE LOST PEACE 


Sir,—It seems singularly futile just now to contradict historical in- 
accuracies; but I am moved to protest against a phrase on page 469 
of The Spectator, to the effect that the French were “supreme on 
the Continent of Europe” in 1919. Would the Germans have been 
formidable so soon that they could crash in the defences of Czecho- 
slovakia without opposition in 1938 if Frenchmen had been supreme 
on the Continent of Europe in 1919? Are Foch and Clemenceau for- 


gotten?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. PEASE. 
Guisborough. 
[They are far from forgotten. It was they—surely—who made 
France supreme on the Continent of Europe in 1919.—Ep., The 
Spectator.] 
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DR. BENES AT ABERDEEN 


Si1r,—I have a great admiration and respect for The Spectator, and 
much surprised to find a startling imaccuracy in your “ Mees of = 
Week ” of November 14th. You say that Dr. Benes outlined his se 
plan for Europe in Edinburgh, that it deserves fuller considenen 
and that you hope to recur to it. When you do so, Please om 
that it was when Dr. Benes was receiving the degree of Dette ¢ 
Laws from Aberdeen University that he outlined his Peace in 
Aberdeen is very proud to number Dr. ‘Benes among her "otc 
graduates.—Yours sincerely, HELEN S. Nico ’ 
222 Springfield Road, Aberdeen. ; 
[We regret the slip. It was in the previous week that Dr. Benes 


was speaking at Edinburgh.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


RECRUITMENT OF WOMEN 

S1rR,—May I be permitted to express my appreciation of the Wise 
and imaginative approach to the problem ot “ The Unrecruited 
Women ” as presented in the leading article in last week’s issue of 
The Spectator? The problem is a matter of grave concern to women 
and, in the view of many, can only be overcome by treating women 
on the same focting as men as far as responsibility for contributing 
to the war effort is concerned. The Government’s hesitation " 
taking the necessary steps to compel women would appear to be 
due to the need to face up to an even greater problem, the economic 
emancipation of women which, they foresee, must be the natural 
corollary to treating men and women equally as citizens. Equal treat. 
ment as regards wages anid compensation would probably overcome 
many of the difficulties mentioned since with her lower wages the 
woman is at present frequently forced to “do for” herself, whereas 
her male colleague will rely on others to minister to his creature 
comforts, thus conserving his energies for his job. 

A fact not always appreciated is that a woman, through taxation. 
both direct and indirect 1s contributing to the State on an equal 
basis with a man. She pays the same tax on tea or cigarettes, and 
exactly the same income-tax as a man with a similar income and 
responsibilities. What righ: then have the men of this country to 
lay it down that the women, who comprise about §0 per cent. of the 
electors of any constituency, shall receive salaries and compensation 
from the State on a lower basis than men? There is much tak 
these days of international justice. How can we hope to achieve this 
if, as a State, we have not justice between our own .en and women? 
—Yours faithfully, M. E. FAULKNER, President, 

The National Association of Women Civil Servants, 

10 Salisbury Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


GREEK FOR GIRLS 


Sir,—Miss Archibald in a recent article urged that Greek should 
have an assured place in the school curriculum, and showed how 
this could be achieved without ousting another subject, namely 
by teaching Greek as the second foreign language instead of the 
more usual Latin. Her object was to ensure that her girls should 
learn about Greek civilisation and realise its immense significance 
in the modern world. Few could quarrel with her thesis, but Greek 
is a difficult language, especially in the early stages, where the great 
variety of forms presents a serious obstacle to young beginners 
Elementary Latin is considerably easier, and yet there are many 
boys and girls in our secondary schools who cannot make satisfac- 
tory progress in this. To introduce a study of Greek thought by 
means of the Greek language limits very seriously its influence 
since only a small proportion of the school can pursue the language 
far enough to be able to appreciate Plato and Thucydides in their 
original form, and this also gives the unfortunate impression that 
Greek thought is only accessible to the few who have linguistic 
ability. It is not beyond the powers of any child of twelve and 
over to appreciate the thought of the Greeks, and it is vitally impor- 
tant for the future of our civilisation that as many citizens as possible 
should know and understand the bases of Greek culture. It would 
probably be generally agreed that Hellenism and Christianity must 
be among the foundations of our new “World Order.” Great 
movements are on foot to reintroduce into our schools Christian 
teaching, but we must not overlook the greatest nation of thinkers 
the western world has ever known; the spiritual poverty of our age 
seems in part at least due to our neglect of Christian and Hellenic 
thought. Might not our schools introduce into their curriculum 2 
systematic study of Greek civilisation? The younger ones would 
naturally begin with History, and probably Art, and could go on t¢ 
read the great authors, of whose works there are many excellent 
annotated translations and selections. It is not necessary to have any 
great experience of life to appreciate Homer, Herodotus, or the life 0! 
Socrates; and as we grow older our understanding is deepened by 
reading the reflections of Thucydides and the Dramatists on dail) 
life, while, finally, inspiration can be drawn from intercourse with 
the minds of the great philosophers. A recent experiment of holding 
a “Greek Week” where girls of eleven to seventeen studied inten- 
sively the life and thought of Ancient Greece without using the 
Greek language has shown what joy and enthusiasm and quickening 
of spirit can be the result of such a brief contact, and those wh 
have once made such a contact are not likely to want to ignore 
when they leave school. 
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No one could suggest that translations are an adequate substitute 
for their orig nals, but some at least who have been introduced to 
Greek thought through the medium of their own language will later 
want to deepen their knowledge of it by reading the Greek writers 
for themselves This they will be able to do much more rapidly 
f they are alre idy acquainted with’an inflected language. Whether 
the first inflected language to be learnt should be German or Latin 
matter of taste; each has its merits. But neither Latin nor 
German 1s an essential constituent of a “liberal” education. Lack 
of the humanistic element renders education woefully incomplete, 
and this element can best be supplied by the study of Greek. An 
excessively linguistic study of Greek in the past has given it a bad 
name in some quarters; a cleavage has occured between the sup- 
porters of Classical and Modern education; Greek is not a “ Classi- 
cal” subject in this narrow sense of the term. The Greeks were 
the originators of science and civics and many other subjects beloved 
despise a Classical education, just as they were the 
greatest Masters in art and literature and philosophy. The Greeks 
were impelled by the spirit of enquiry and love of truth, qualities 
which might properly grace our new civilisation.—Yours fathfully, 
St. Mary’s School, Calne, Wilts. ANNA M. HEDLEY. 


is a 





by those who 


Sr—Your correspondent, Mr. Woodhouse Smiuh, has voiced an 
opinion which I have long held in saying that children should begin 
Greek first and go on to learn Latin at a later stage. I think there is 
no question but that Greek is the easier language for a child, or indeed 
for anyone else to tackle Both grammar and syntax are considerably 
less difficult in Greek than in Latin, and the syntax is much nearer 
to that of modern European tongues Furthermore, if one wished 
to choose between the two languages, Greek literature has far more 
valuable prizes to offer the student than Latin. Who would deny 
the superiority of Thucydides over Caesar, Herodotus Livy, 
Homer over Vergil, the Greek lyricists over the Roman, or of Plato 
over any Latin philosopher? If each of us could choose to be able 
to read only one member of any of these pairs how many would 
plump for the Latin writer? I have left out of the reckoning the 
Greek dramatists, with wnom there is nothing comparable in Latin 
literature. And yet most of us at the present time are compelled to 
learn Latin at the expense of the finer and less difficult language. 

It is without doubt the strange alphabet that frightens many people 
off learning Greek. It would be a very good plan if all children 
were taught the Greek alphabet as a matter of course, whatever their 
subsequent studies. After all, scientists and mathematicians still use 
most of the Greek letters in their formulae, and most people come 
across some of them at one stage or another ot their education. If 
everyone learnt the whole alphabet at an early age the way would 
be clear for those who wished to begin the language itself to do so as 
early as we now start the much more difficult language of Latin; and 
in addition, children would be possessed of a little general knowledge 
about the evolution of their own alphabet.—Yours truly, 


x BG 


over 


WAIT. 


48 Shelley Road, Worthing, Sussex. 


MILK FOR CHILDREN 


Sirn.—lIn regard to the letter from St. Louis on “ Milk for Children ” 


in last week’s Spectator, I cannot say definitely whether every ship 
that has been loaded from Canada or the United States to Great 
Britain has been carrying condensed milk, but I can say that this 


commodity has been coming forward steadily from the United States 
for over twelve months. If there should be any shortage of it, it 
will not be due to lack of foresight by the Ministry of Food, which 
has purchased huge quantities, nor to the Shipping Controller, who 
gives priority, nor to the British and United States navies, which 
are doing wonderful work in escorting convoys, or the merchant 
navy, who are gallantly taking considerable risks in bringing it over; 
but solely to the limits of production in the United States. Mr. 
Taylor. living in St. Louis, Mo., has probably not yet heard that 40 
million uns of this commodity are now being distributed throughout 
the United Kingdom and that another 40 million tins will be dis- 
tributed in December. Besides that, all our children have priority 
for fresh milk and none is likely to go without.—Yours truly, 
The Ridge, Coleman’s Hatch, Sussex. Cuas. LEHMANN. 


LIFE ON THE LAND 


Sirn—The news that agricultyral labourers are to have £3 in cash 
weekly draws attention to a skilled occupation open to all who 
desire to spend their lives happily in their country’s service. In the 
country parish where I lived for 40 years I can remember the days 
was 12s. a week. Two of the agricultural 
thrived so well that they became tenant 


when 
labour ers 


the cash payment 
one a shepherd 


farmers—one (who had brought up a large family) bought his farm. 
As in the Army. it is not only the pay but the allowances which 


count and it is presumed that with the £3 will go the old allowances, 


e.g., milk, wood for firing, turnips, eggs, rabbits, a small] rent, land 


for potato planting with dressing from the farm yard, additional 
money (a) when taking a load of corn off the farm, (b) when working 
on the cutter, (c) at harvest time. Hay time, too, provides additional 
mone The facilities open to members of the labourer’s family for 
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earning money at neighbours’ houses are good—washing is a paying 
job. 

A farm labourer’s work is varied and interesting. He is free at 
5 p.m. and is then able to enjoy either his gramophone indoors or 
bicycle out of doors. He has no responsibility for any failure of crops 
and returns home in the evening not too tired to work in his garden. 
It is to be hoped that many will qualify for the position of trust which 
a farm labourer occupies by learning the many complicated crafts 
used to the great benefit of farmers.—Yours faithfully, 


St. Anthony, Hungerford. A. T. FincH. 
A LETTER BY MR. PICK 
S1rR,—The manner in which a letter to The Spectator sent by a 


dynamic person like the late Frank Pick may inspire useful action, is 
proved by the following facts: 

In your issue of July 25th Frank Pick described a “ sandbag defence- 
post steadily falling into disrepair.” He had passed it at the top of 
Whitehall almost daily and wrote (what many of us might write about 
a brief letter for your columns. 


“ 


other glaring cases of official neglect 


Reading this and seeing the almost collapsed structure from a "bus 
top, the writer telephoned the News Editor of the Sunday Express, 


which promptly published a picture and a good story, likewise (on 
the following Sunday) a further picture showing soldiers and a lorry 
clearing away 3n eyesore, which, but for Frank Pick, might have dese- 
crated Whitehall to this day. His preliminary work towards the 
resuscitation of our canals might be helped forward by tetters to the 
Press.—Yours, &c., JosEPH W. SAULT. 
46 Brockswood Lane 


MISS MACAULAY’S BOOKS 


Sir,—It may not be much consolation to Miss Rose Macaulay, but 
we should like to assure her that there is no difficulty about replacing 
her Baedekers. We have ample stocks, and most of those available 
are far from being “ antiques.”—Yours faithfully, 
STANLEY UNWIN, Governing Director. 
George Allen and Unwin, Lid., 40 Museum Street, London, WC. 1. 


THE ‘ARK ROYAL’S’ CATS 


Sirn,—Few more touching episodes connected with the Navy have 
been recorded than the following. When the ‘ Ark Royal” was tor- 
pedoed, and her doom certain, the crew was saved. But did the 
gallant fellows who formed that crew forget the ship’s cats? No, 
indeed. Doubtless at some risk, and with not a little difficulty, they 
brought them all to safety A beautiful act of tender consideration 
for their humble friends. and one never to be forgotten.—Faithfully 
E, H. BLAKENEY. 


Welwyn Garden City. 


yours, 
Orchard Lawn, Winchesier. 


PAPER-RATIONING 


Str,—The Daily Express has been making a big thing of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s appeal to save every possible scrap of paper. When 
in London last August I was surprised to see frequent editions of the 
various evening papers, all containing much the same news, for sale 
on the from 11 a.m. onwards. Do not the Express Group 
control one of these so-called “evening papers”? To economise 
paper, may I suggest a Government decree permitting the production 
of only one edition of any daily news-sheet, whether of the morning 
or evening variety?—TI am, Sir, yours truly, SHAKESPEAR COOKE 
7 Elliot Road, Invergordon. 


KEEPING TOMATOES 


Sir.—A few months ago the writer of your * Country Life” 
gave two suggestions for keeping tomatoes fresh, one being from a 
doctor-gardener who advocated packing the tomatoes, picked green, 
between layers of sawdust in biscuit-tins, claiming that in this way 
ripe fruit in very good condition could be eaten up to the end of 
February. As one who followed the instruction very carefully, I would 
like to point out that, on inspection, I found a dozen tomatoes bad 
out of forty, and, what was even more disappointing, I have discovered 
that these tomatoes, which had coloured and kept sound, had acquired 
unpalatable taste, when either eaten raw or 


streets 


notes 


1 strangely bitter and 


cooked, making them quite uneatable. Ordinary sawdust from a 
saw-mill was used, and the tomatoes were stored in a good dry 
cupboard, with a normal temperature. It would be instructive to 


hear if other of readers who followed the suggestion have had 
similar results —Yours faithfully, J. M. WapsworTh. 
22 Aldermary Road, Bromley, 


HELPING CHINA 


Sir.—The Spectator has always been friendly to China. Is not 
the time to urge that the Allied Powers should try io give her some 
measure of war equipment, however small? If Japan is kept preoccu- 
pied, our forces in the Far East will not need supplies of munitions 
from home other than those they possess. In the long run this policy 
may prove very beneficial to us as well as to China —Yours faithfully, 
RS. EGERTON. 


your 


Kent. 


this 


The Roval Automobile Club, London, S.W.1 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Political Milton 


Milton in the Puritan Revolution. By Don M. Wolfe. (Nelson. 25s.) 


THIS is a timely book, well worth wading through, since so 
much that agitated Milton’s contemporaries is perturbing people 
in countries, mercifully other than our own, where the churches, 
with the property that belongs to them, are contending both with 
the State and with more primitive forms of religion than the 
churches care to acknowledge. Milton should be studied, not 
because what he had to say was important in 1641, but because 
what he has to say is important in 1941. This book traces 
carefully where Milton stood with regard to the other sectaries, 
in matters especially concerning the reason of church govern- 
ment, and, of course, where freedom cf speech is to be discussed. 
It is a very full, learned, and scholarly work, but it misses one 
aspect of Milton’s thought, that so well dealt with by Professor 
Denis Saurat, and which links him with Fludd and the Mortalists. 
This, it is true, is mentioned, but not developed. Mr. Wolfe 
would doubtless submit that this is a matter which concerns 
the later poetry rather than the pamphlets, yet as a counter- 
objection one might say that the most characteristic thing about 
Milton is his wholeness and consistency in spite of the changes 
which his own personal adventures brought about in him. ; 
“Wading through” is, however, a more correct term than 
“ reading,” for it must be admitted that only the earnest Miltonian 
or the minute historian will be altogether easy in this volume. 
It is, as the author admits, repetitive; but a worse defect is 
that there is no consecutive narrative to bind the sweep of ideas 
together. Yet the matter is not so difficult. One can divide the 
Great Rebellion into four fairly valid phases: first there was the 
struggle between the taxers end the taxable, combined with that 
of episcopacy with a fiercer Protestantism ; secondly, there was 
the struggle of the army to prevent Presbyterian tyranny ; thirdly, 
there was the struggle of the propertied classes against what we 
may generally call “levelling”; and, finally, there was the 
struggle between a number of bodies and interests to limit each 
other’s power, a confusion which Cromwell himself could not 
disentangle, and which ultimately led to the Restoration. 
Religion and economics were inextricably mixed, for obvious 
reasons, since a church which depended upon tithes could not 
readily see property go, and those who possess property naturally 
put forward religion as their motive. Again and again in the 
utterances of the contestants we are reminded of Flaubert’s 
remark in L’Education Sentimentale where he describes the 
reaction after °48. “ Alors, la Propriété monta dans les respects 
au miveau de la Religion et se confondit avec Dieu.” If this 
may seem too cynical a view, you have but to read in this book 
to find many examples, such as that supplied by Edmund Waller, 
who regarded episcopacy as a counterscarp or outwork to protect 
property against the people. Whether prelaty or property was 
his main concern, the charitable must judge. The various ques- 
tions of religion and temporal government grew so tangled and 
complicated that they defy a brief analysis, but some of the 
utterances have a strangely modern ring. When Walwyn, as Mr. 
Wolfe points out, “again and again emphasises the social com- 
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pulsion of the gospel of love as the true test of a Christi 
spirit,” we seem to hear the voice of Professor John Mecuaee 
That is the kind of reason why this book is important ; the ina 
debated as to religion and the State are being debated now - 
well as the reality of the orthodox faiths. Mr. Wolfe gives 
all the material necessary, not only in his chapters, which evidence 
a praiseworthy erudition, but also by very usefully reprintin 
pamphlets now hard to come by, notably by Walwyn, Winstanley 
and Lilburne. © 
And where was Milton in all this? Well, he was far too 
individualistic, egoistic if you like, to belong to any party, The 
proud Renaissance humanist, the believer in an aristocracy of 
spirit, was as opposed to the “ Switzering anarchists” as Crom. 
well himself, but, on the other hand, he could not abide your 
“ canary-sucking Prelates.” He could belong to no party, except 
that of noble tolerance, and it is perhaps here, in the rich and 
still ringing pages of the Areopagitica that we now need his 
inspiration, his integrity, and his sense of the real values which 
mankind must develop lest it perish. Mr. Wolfe makes the 
interesting point that the fault in Méilton’s political idealism 
was that he did not realise that any polity which could be 
successful must be based, not on ideas alone, however sensible 
they might seem, but on the living traditions of the people, a 
matter which other more cxtreme reformers understood very 
well. It is a point which some of our present-day Utopists 
might ponder. BONAMY Doprée. 


Lessons for the Future 


Is Innocence Enough? By D. W. Brogan 
7s. 6d.) 


Hamish Hamilton, 


PROFESSOR BROGAN’S sub-title is “ Some Reflections on Foreign 
Affairs,” and by way of a motto he quotes the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary’s definition of innocence, beginning with “ free. 
dom from sin” and shading off into “freedom from cunning or 
artifice; guilelessness; simplicity; hence, ignorance, silliness.” His 
thesis is that British policy, both on the Right and on the Left, 
contributed a great deal to bringing the present war about, but 
that the faults committed were not those of bad men, but those 
of men “innocent” in the above senses. He devotes his two 
hundred pages to displaying the abysmal ignorance of our public 
and its leaders about the mainsprings of conduct and policy in 
foreign countries, and the no less abysmal silliness with which 
they went on reading British meanings into foreign formulas and 
British intentions into foreign acts. The exposition is very good- 
natured; Professor Brogan never interrupts it with invective; and 
even his irony is left to spring almost of itself from the plain 
facts of the story. But few escape his chastening searchlight, 
whose glare brings into unwished-for visibility not only the 
errors of Conservative appeasers, but equally those of the League 
of Nations Union school, and even more those of the Soviet- 
worshippers. 

The book is both wise and witty, but has little structure or 
logical sequence. You can start in it on any page and break 
off on any other page. That may perhaps weaken its effect on 
the world, but it does not lessen its readability. The writing 
never fails to be brilliant, and wherever you cast your eye you 
can be sure of getting your money’s worth. Professor Brogan’s 
range is exceptional; France and the United States and the Vati- 
can are his specialities; but he is extremely acute about Germany 
and about Russia. He shows to particular advantage in an 
analysis of twenty years’ Bolshevik propaganda, which rightly 
throws into the foreground not its virtue or its vice, but its 
unbroken record of miscalculation and failure. Ranging so widely 
over facts and ideas, the author remains sure-footed ; I only recall 
noting one bad literary slip—the ascription (p. 178) to Rimbaud 
of one of the best-known lines of Verlaine. 

The importance of recognising and understanding our pre-war 
mistakes is that only so can we hope to do better when the war 
is over. To take a simple instance, we shall never make a 
durable treaty if we go on mouthing the shibboleth about a treaty 
“ different from Versailles ” in the sense in which German propa- 
ganda for years habituated so many people to use the phrase. 
Professor Brogan sees that; and he sees, too, the necessity for 
drawing a clear line against the position taken up by the pacifists, 
whether “ pure” or half-and-half. The mischief wrought by the 
latter during the last twenty years, by way of weakening our will 
and our capacity to stand up to the aggressors, can hardly be 
over-estimated. If one thing emerges more clearly than another 
from the history of the decade before this war it is that the world 
will never have peace with freedom unless the non-aggressive 
Powers are prepared to fight for it. The new era will require 
preparations of a frankly methodical kind. It is idle deceiving 
ourselves any more with the idea that pacifism and peace can 
go forward together. And in dealing with Europe we simply must 
use more knowledge. Neither Great Britain nor America can 
help to heal the sicknesses of the Continent unless its public 
opinion is far better equipped to diagnose them. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 
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THE 


Fighter Pilot 


(47,000th) 


Evening Standard: ‘“‘One of the greatest and most 
stirring tales a fighting man has ever told.” 
Sunday Graphic: “It is the war’s best book.” 
Daily Mail: “If ever a man’s soul was put into a 
book, here in ‘Fighter Pilot’ is the soul of one of the 
young men who have helped to save Britain.” 





Daily Telegraph: “Exhilarating and profoundly 
moving.” 

Country Life, HOwARD spRING: “The first great 
book to be written by a combatant in the present 
struggle.” 

Western Morning News: “It is more than grip- 
ping; it is a noble story.” 

Times Literary Supplement: ‘No book published 
during the war gives a clearer picture of what air 
fighting is like. . . . It is a grand story, told with 
the characteristic modesty of the British airman.” 


Iilustrated 6s. net At all Bookshops 
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> BYRON 4 
(° IN ITALY ~~) 


By Peter Quennell: Illustrated 12/6 
The outstanding literary biography of the 
autumn. A triumphant successor to the 
same author’s Byron: the Years of Fame. 


NOSTRADAMUS 


Or, the Future Foretold: by James Laver. 


The first detailed and authoritative study of 
one of the most remarkable men in history, 
16th century astrologer and prophet. 12/6 


CAN BRITAIN 
ATTACK? 


Major-Gen. R. Pope-Hennessy,c.8.,p.s.0. 


A brilliant writer on military themes 
discusses calmly yet convincingly the 
strategy that must lead us to victory. 3/6. 


Write for our full list to 48, Pall Mall 
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The Lost Peace HAROLD BUTLER 








“High praise but merited—singularly read- 
able.”—Spectator. 10/6 
Blitzkrieg F. O. MIKSCHE 






“ Brilliant ... the best work on modern tactics 





which the present war has produced.— Times 
Lit. Sup., with 35 diagrams. 8/6 





Peacock Pie WALTER DE LA MARE 
A completely new edition with new illustrations 
by F. R. Emett. 6/- 
The Buried Stream 

GEOFFREY FABER 
Mr. Faber’s collected poems 1908-1940, with a 
8/6 










long introduction. 











Church Looks Ahead 
Edited by REV. E. L. MASCALL 


Broadeast Talks by Dr. J. H. Oldham, M. B. 
Reckitt, Dorothy L. Sayers, Rev. M. C. D’Arey, 
Rev. V. A. Demant and T. S. Eliot. 3/6 
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Genius of Friendship; T. E. Lawrence 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


12/6 
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They Stayed in London 
7/6 














Cézanne Letters 






Edited by JOHN RENALD 
15 /- 






The Life and Opinions of W. R. Sickert 
ROBERT T. EMMONS 


25/- 
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Vive La France! 


Cette Dréle de Guerre. By René Balbaud. (Oxford University 
Press. 33. 6d.) 
Vérités sur la France. By Louis Lévy. (Edition Pingouin. 6d.) 


WHEN war broke out René Balbaud was bathing at Dieppe. His 
wife was in a nursing home overlooking the harbour which English 
visitors know so well. There was a baby girl, plump, rosy- 
cheeked, trying out her first uncertain steps on the golden sand. 
Like nearly all Frenchmen of military age Balbaud received 
orders to join his regiment within twenty-four hours. He was 
sent to Alsace and to Lorraine. During that “ phoney” winter 
(this slang adjective is the best translation of the title) he was 
sent raiding in No Man’s Land beyond the Maginot Line. 
When the Nazis swept across Holland and into Belgium, Balbaud 
found himself in the thick of the appalling onslaught in which 
every aeroplane seemed to bear the swastika, each tank to belong 
to the enemy. M. Balbaud’s story is that of a French soldier. 
It is poignant, vivid and at times worthy of Dorgelés. The 
whole nightmare is epitomised in these short pages—the Nazi 
airmen who machine-gunned French pilots as they floated down 
from their parachutes after uneven combat; the dusty roads 
clogged with war material and stricken refugees ; the encircle- 
ment of entire French regiments which, armed only with rifles, 
fought with incredible heroism against fifty-ton tanks. “Out of 
our unit, nothing remains. Hardly ever did we meet the enemy 
face to face except when he was hidden behind the turrets of his 
tanks. ... A German detachment passes near us at last; a 
machine-gun to every three men We hurry towards Poperinghe. 
No sign of any Frenchman, but here are some English troops 
and an officer advises me to make for Dunkirk.” It was the 
‘Icarus’ that brought the author to our shores. As he says, 
this short volume is merely the first part of his Great Adventure, 
for he believes sincerely and with courage that true loyalty to his 
ailing wife and baby daughter, last heard of at Dieppe, is for 
him to continue the fight in England. We have had many books 
on the fall of France—there will be others. This is the first 
written, not by a politician or war correspondent, but by a 
Poilu who bore the whole brunt of attack. It is useful to remind 
ourselves that Hitlerism has entirely stopped the publication of 
freely written books in France. One day they will stream out 
in a torrent of regained liberty, but meanwhile M. Balbaud’s 
narrative stands out as a tribute to the stubborn heroism of the 
French soldier which nothing can dim. 





Watch over Africa 


‘GENERAL DE GAULLE said to me: “J know 
that you may think Brazzaville unimportant, but 


He spoke 





I attach the greatest importance to 
to me with that mixture of shyness and power 
which is uniquely his . . . That is how I went.’ 
Professor Saurat was asked by the Free French 
authorities to help in the organisation of second- 
ary teaching in Equatorial Africa, and this book 
is the record of his trip, undertaken at a time of 
great danger. He opens with an inspiring account 
of the inception and idealism of the Free French 
movement ; then describes the journey to Brazza- 
ville and the state of affairs, white and black, as it 
exists to-day, with Governor-General Eboue of 
the Tchad as the central figure. He emphasizes 
the religious problem, and goes on to forecast the 
growing importance of the role of Africa. Ina 
world war spreading to Asia and America, Africa 
in a key position ; and the key point of Africa 


the southern centre of the Sahara desert. 


Hence the importance of the watch over Africa. 


Illustrated, 8/6. 
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Louis Lévy was on the editorial staff of the P 
Paris Socialist daily directed by Léon Blum. His 
with a close-up of the Front, which he visited as a 
correspondent just before the fall of Paris. The author th 
discusses the various political parties in France before “ 
collapse, tracing their histories and giving pen portraits of th . 
leaders. He ends by a description of events in Paris, Tours oa 
Bordeaux and some more character sketches, this time of Pétai 
Darlan and Laval. Much of the ground has already om 
covered for us by the late Elie Bois in his remarkable ban 
Truth on the Tragedy of France, which came out early this year 

Though the story is not new, but that none of us may forget 
it, let me stress M. Lévy’s confirmation of how General de Gaulle 
implored Reynaud to move the seat of government not to Bor- 
deaux but to Quimper in Brittany, so that, if necessary, the Cabinet 
with much of the Army and the entire Fleet, might cross to 
England or to North Africa and carry on the war. At the last 
moment Reynaud, who had wavered, called General de Gaulle and 
said: “The Quimper scheme is off! ” That decision changed the 
course of history, but it remains to the everlasting credit of de 
Gaulle. M. Lévy is a biassed writer with a gi 
character studies and bitter invective against his political antago- 
nists. The Popular Front which sapped the productive capacity 
of the French nation is elegantly whitewashed and Léon Blum 
but gently scolded. “To speak of Léon Blum,” he admits, “js q 
difficult task for a colleague who risks being carried forward by 
his admiration and friendship.” Of the calamitous 40-hour week 
which allowed Hitler to build up his war machine while France’s 
factories remained in semi-idleness, the author naively says: 
“The law was perhaps insufficiently supple. The two consecu- 
tive holidays in each week doubtless proved a mistake.” M. 
Lévy says in his final chapter: “ The spirit of the French people 
is as a whole healthy.” That is an under statement. It has been 
tempered by fire! ROBERT HENnRrey. 


Mr. Dobb’s Facts: Mr. Cole’s Fancies 


By G. D. H. Cole (Gollancz, 
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Europe, Russia, and the Future. 
4s. 6d.) 
Soviet Economy and the War. 


By Maurice Dobb. (Routledge. 3,) 


Mr. Coe approaches his problem as one who is “not a Com- 
munist, but a West European liberal (with a small ‘1”) with an 
intense belief in democratic Socialism.” He assumes an audience 
like-minded with himself not necessarily in their liberalism but at 
least in their Socialism. This, perhaps, is a convenient fiction, 
for there is no reason why he should go over all the old ground 
which he has covered in many books to show why he thinks the 
Socialist programme is necessary to salvation. His concern here 
is to show what Socialists should do here and now, firstly, in 
relation to Russia, and, secondly, in their preparations for the 
post-war order; and these two problems are, of course, bound 
up together. He lets us see dimly in the background all those 
benighted ones whom he is not addressing—the non-Socialists, 
the friends or dupes of Capitalist Democracy, or more generally 
just “they.” “They,” for instance, believed in Russian in- 
efficiency. “They” were eager to “bring the United States 
into the war, and to bring about a joint formulation of war aims 
by Great Britain and the United States on such a basis as would 
give Western capitalism the best possible chance of survival.” 
Such vague disparagements show Mr. Cole in his least liberal 
aspect—as if there were not reasons enough for seeking 
American aid without sinister capitalist motives! 

Mr. Cole is severe to his Socialist readers in assuming that it 
will need his utmost strength in argument to persuade them to 
co-operate with Socialist Russia. That such co-operation, now 
and not less after the war, is and will be necessary is clear as 
daylight to most of those who are not in the fold 5f the faithful; 
though it may well be that some Socialist measures are more 
repugnant to the official British Socialists than to others who do 
not profess the creed. The fact surely is that we are no longer 
a community purely determined by the capitalist system ; and 
even Russia is not purely Socialist. It may well turn out that the 
solution is to be found not by the triumph of the one system over 
its opposite, but of the one side (ours) learning a good deal in the 
way of State planning from the other, and the latter (the Soviet 
Union) learning a good deal in the way of democracy from this 
country Sheer laissez-faire and  uncontrollea capitalistic 
monopoly governed by the profit-making motive have pretty well 
gone from this country already, though there are others besides 
Mr. Cole and his friends who agree that it may still be necessary 
to keep an eye on big business 

Much of this anti-capitalist argumentation is a familiar device 
for raising prejudice. Many besides his elect readers will agree 
ibout the need of closer co-operation with and understanding 
of Russia (reciprocated, let us hope); and also in regard to his 
further plea for the abolition of excessive nationalism, and the 
little, closed economic systems which have worked so badly in 
Europe and throughout the world ; though he has sketched far 
too vaguely the supra-national bodies which he proposes to estab- 
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IN MODERN TIMES: 
1720-1939 


—— MURE MACKENZIE, M.A., D.Litt. 


By 
to survey this period as a whole in a broad and 
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SEVEN FOR CORDELIA 


By CATHERINE M. MACLEAN 


SCOTLAND 


seven Scottish children evacuated in war-time to a 


This stor ; 
farm in t Highlands has moved me by the humour ind vigour d 
hot y which it is wr n A hook as sturdy and fresh and 
pretent is a spr ~ ‘Se »tch _ heather "—RACHEI FLELD 
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TOM NOODLE’S KINGDOM 
By Lady MARGARET SACKVILLE 
4 new book by an author well known for her stories and verses 
for young fT lers It is a ‘“‘ make-believe ” story of great charm and 
iintily illustrated or the seven to ten-year-olds 
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A Stirring and Courageous Novel of England’s 
most desperate Hour 


This Above All 
ERIC KNIGHT 


“The first great novel of the war .. . sheerly 
readable enough to sell half a million copies.” 
JAMES HILTON 


“A tremendous and significant novel. It should be 

read by everyone who wishes to understand the 

significance of the present chaos.” 

LOUIS BROMFIELD 
96 net 
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We all know Quentin Reynolds is a first-class film 
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us he can also write.”"—-DESMOND MacCARTHY 

(Sunday Times) 
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a classic of the sea 


TWO 
SURVIVED 


THE STORY OF TAPSCOTT AND WIDDICOMBE, WHO 
WERE TORPEDOED IN MID-ATLANTIC AND SURVIVED 
SEVENTY DAYS IN AN OPEN BOAT 


As narrated to GUY PEARCE JONES 
With an introduction by WILLIAM McFEE 


‘This immensely moving narrative. —SUNDAY TIMES 


‘Unforgettable reading for the tough-minded.’— 
J. B. PRIESTLEY (Book Society News). 
‘ Their story is one that can never be forgotten. . . . A book 
in which courage, suffering and self-sacrifice become as real 
as the print and paper in your hand.’— 
JOHN HADFIELD, on the Wireless 


3rd printing. 7s. 6d. net. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


























OCCUPIED 
TERRITORY 


, ) ’ I, 

By Polly Peabody 
‘ Lcannot praise this book too highly 

racy in places, and intensely readable. 

is full of observation on peoples and on affairs, 

on France, which are worthy of the most 


SPHERI S60 net 


THE PRISONER 
AT LAEKEN 


By Emile 


It is lively, ever 
At the same time, 1 
and particularly 


Claammaerts 


1 
t 


serious attention,’ — 


Admiral Sir Roger Keyes in his illuminating 


Preface wrote :— 
ld was steadfast tn his loyalty to his Allies anc 


er to help their armies.” 


* King Leopo 
did everything 


THE ROAD TO 
BORDEAUX 


in his pe 


By C. Denis Freeman S&S Douglas Cooper 
Sir Hugh a wrote :— 
A vrand, livin touchin cloquent book It will ivea 


i testament S 6 net 


THE RUDE 
POTATO 


By Ruth Pitter 





4 collection of humorous poems about gardening anc 
gardeners charmingly illustrated by Rogers Furs 

To be published shortly S net 
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lish to control the military and economic functions of great 
groups of nations, allotting India, for instance, somewhat 
arbitrarily to the Soviet Union, and not omitting to press upon 
his Social Democratic friends that Germany is probably destined 
to fulfil herself in Communism. When Mr. Cole begins to parcel 
out the new world in ordered groups he becomes fantastically 
speculative, for all his endeavours to leave as much as possible to 
self-determination. He is not unaware of the dilemma between 
allegiance to a super-State and the instinct for nationality, and 
contrives to by-pass it by means of “ neighbourhood groups,” or 
idealised Soviets. The gist of his book is an appeal to his fellow- 
Socialists to get together with the Russians and the exiles from 
occupied countries and “ think supra-nationally, democratically 
and realistically.” 

In conjunction with this book should be read Mr. Maurice 
Dobb’s. Mr. Dobb keeps to facts—or at least to facts as well 
established as may be in a region where much is still obscure. 
He tells us what Russian planning is, how it has been doné, and 
how iar it appears to have gone—a good deal farther, as the war 
has shown, than most of us realised. A useful, compact book, 
presented with admirable detachment. R. A. ScoTT-JAMES. 


Self-Portrait 

A Lady’s Child. By Enid Starkie. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 

Miss STARKIE’s autobiography deserves praise for its powerful 
reconstruction of period, and its moving evocation of scenes and 
characters—merits which will certainly commend it, as will its 
general distinctions of gentleness, modesty and humour, to the 
common reader. But there are some who will seek in any pages, 
even subjective, from this author something more memorable than 
indulgence of nostalgia for the years of innocence. Comme vous 
étes loin, paradis parfumé! we can all indeed agree, and catch 
some of the long-lost fragrance here, with uneasy gratitude ; but 
this is a more particular story—of the childhood in Ireland of 
one who, when still young, was to distinguish herself by strik- 
ingly full; mature and just appraisals of two of France’s greatest 
and most individualistic poets: Baudelaire, who strode so far 
ahead of the nineteenth century, and Rimbaud, whose horizons 
still seem to lie beyond the poetic bounds of the present day. 
What impresses readers of Miss Starkie’s biographies of these 
men, over and above her immaculate scholarship, is the justice— 
implacable, delicate and cumulatively very noble—which informs 
them. And here again, in a work so different, an assembly of 
“ subjective memories,” Miss Starkie is a lucky prisoner within 








BRITISH 
MINERAL WATER 


Now that Continental Waters are so difficult to obtain 
many people are swelling the ranks of those, who, 


for years, have found relief in Sulis. Expert analysis 

shows this Bath Mineral Water comparable in’ every 

respect to those of foreign Spas The medical profession 

recommends it.—your wine nerchants or chemists stock 

it and the supply never fail Write for the booklet 

Britain Leads ” and learn more abeut these marvellous 
“Water ‘the Sun.” Still or Aerated. 
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her own encircling sense of justice. Impartiality—before h 
her illustrious father or her eccentric governess, before " 
teachers, servants or friends, and again and always most es me ; 
before herself—gives an unusually compelling force to icone? 
tions and emotions set down in a manner which js Ag “a 
rich, indeed sometimes over-rich and repetitive, and also shen 
ably simple, exceptionally unaffected. - 
Yet the central character, the “I,” though astonishingly 
affected, and presented with a lack of art which in this a 
achieves success, is by no means simple. The baby who called 
out with vivid imaginative confidence to the queen ot the fairi 
and accepted and long and tenderly clung to the myth supplied 
in answer by her Sargentesque, golden-haired Auntie Helen be 
came in due reaction at nine years old the desperate Would-be 
suicide who could not bend her very stiff will to that of a bully. 
ing governess ; became again the innocent, happy mystic of Firs 
Communion ; became the baffled, worried ne’er-do-well of early 
schooldays—and at fifteen, lonely and perplexed by isolation 
fell by chance and avidly, as André Gide might well have chosen 
to have a young mind do, upon Les Nourritures Terrestyes 


tself, 
Sters, 


“ Nathaniel, throw away my book. . . . Do not believe that truth 
can ever be found by anyone else . . . what someone else could 
have said as well as you, do not say it... . .”. So on. High ang 


dangerous admonitions. And the child who saved her rare pennies 
to buy the little white book was led very far by them into the 
bitterness of individualism, and of too much seriousness; was 
prepared indeed in innocence and through imagination for the 
difficult works of interpretation which lay ahead. But there were 
happy escapes for adolescence—escape, though that is hardly the 
right word, in music, that musical talent which Miss Starkie 
shared with her brother and her sisters ; escape certainly in tennis 
and swimming and parties, and all the natural gaieties and 
comedies of family life. The rich and varied story, full of good 
portraits and warm scenes, comes to an end with the death of 
Miss Starkie’s father, the bitter change then in family fortune, 
and the author’s departure to France to the harsh student life 
that so early was to fruit in high distinction of scholarship, 

A Lady’s Child seems as if it must, in broad terms, appeal to 
any intelligent person who was child or adolescent in 1914; but 
the self-portrait which is the book’s dangerous raison d’étre, and 
its most consistent and touching success provides arresting and 
particular reflections. For in it we see, as seldom in autobio- 
graphy, the innocent mind ruthlessly and humourliessly preparing 
itself for the talents and responsibilities of maturity t instructs 
us very vividly that the child is father to the man. 

Kate O'BRIEN, 


T ° 
Fiction 
Open the Door. By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d 
No Bed for Bacon. By Caryi Brahms and S. J. Simon. (Michael 
Joseph. 8s.) 
The Time of the Singing. By David Scott Daniell. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


SHORT story writers are, we have been told, the Cinderellas of 
fiction. The public, it is hinted, dislike their wares, the pub- 
lishers feel litthe enthusiasm for their volumes, and the critics 
lack time and space in which to do them justice. In recent years 
among the other benefits conferred on the common reader, the 
enterprising publisher of the Penguins has done much towards 
exploding the hoary old legend of public animosity against the 
short story. Taste has much improved, and this year, which has 
already presented us with brilliant volumes by Elizabeth Bowen 
and John Collier, now offers us a third, Open the Door, by Mtr. 
Osbert Sitwell. The volume contains seventeen stories. Admirers 
of Dumb Animal and Triple Fugue will remembe: that, like 
Joseph Conrad, Somerset Maugham and Christopher Isherwood, 
Mr. Sitwell has a great fancy for “ the travellers’ tale ” method of 
narration. For all its appearance of ease and detachment it is 4 
difficult technique, and one that fails lamentably in unskilled 
hands. 

In Mr. Sitwell’s book there are stories from al! parts of the 
world. His use of local colour is expert, suggesting depths of 
feeling, differing social structures, manners and customs ; creating 
atmosphere against background. His narrators are under the 
control of a conscious artist with a proper awareness of sugges- 
tion, selection, contrast, nuance, statement and rejection. The 
stories have a clarity and vigour, and the characters a quality of 
life. One feels they were there before he found them ; that they 
will continue after he has turned aside. Even his eccentrics are 
valid, because he imagines the individual beneath the type. No 
fantastic claims are made for Mr. Sitwell. He has the courage 
of his own awareness, an important virtue always, but especially 
important in times like these ; when escape, or acquiescence, are 
the most fashionable gospels. 

The stories are varied, some grave, others gay, some slight, 
others deep. A few notes may whet the reader’s appetite 
Pompey and Some Peaches is a twice-told story. The first narrator 
believes the central figure, an elderly English painter, to be a man 
of genius: the second part is told by one who held him in con- 
tempt. The experiment is interesting and stimulating, but the 
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shortage this Christmas 


—but you can still save money and coupons by giving 
books as gifts. Give your friends a subscription to W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Library, and you make a gift that lasts 
throughout the year; and which can be used almost any- 
where—through 623 Smith Library branches in England 
Three subscriptions: 10/-, £1 and 


AND WALES 
Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, London, W.C.2. 
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By FRANK PICK 


o 
Paths to Peace 
“Frank Pick has left behind a littl book, PATHS TO 
PEACE, which he would have been glad to think of as 
his testament. In the last letter | had from him towards 
the end of last month he said: ‘1 hope you got my new 
Tract and did not disagree with it too much. There 
was time fortunately to tell him how much the book 
had interested me. The book is applied Christianity at 
its best, and I recommend it unreservedly.”—Janus in 
the Spectator. 2s. 6d. net. 


An Autobiography by Air Vice-Marshal 


SIR DAVID MUNRO, K.C.B. 


ry. . 
It Passed Too Quickly 

A lively record by Sir David Munro, Rector of St. 
Andrews, man of action, sportsman and scientist, of 
early days in the Indian Medical Service, of War in 
France, Mesopotamia and Palestine. of work in the 
R.A.F. after the War as Director of Medical Services, 
and of his work as Secretary of the Industrial Health 
Board of the Medical Research Council. 

Illustrated. 15s. net. 


m ’ ry. 4 al > ryvc 
EIGHT OXFORD POETS 
Edited by MICHAEL MEYER & SIDNEY KEY ES 
A representative selection of the work of a new group 
of poets that has taken shape at Oxford during the last 
year or two. None of these poets is yet generally known, 


but this volume will establish their reputation. 
2s. 6d. net. 


DEMOCRATIC ORDER 
Edited by FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


“We all remember the Today and Tomorrow Series of 
Messrs. Kegan Paul. It is a weleome symptom that 
Messrs. Kegan Paul should now be reviving this Series 
in a different and more topical form. The new 
Pamphlets are edited by Francis Wiiliams, one of the 
few men who really possess a ‘Today and Tomorrow ” 
mind, since in thinking of tomorrow he does not forget 
that yesterday had some good points as well. The new 
Series concentrates upon problems of reconstruction.” 
—Harold Nicolson in the Spectator. 

Three new titles in the Series have just been published, 
as follows:— 


No. 10. RECONSTRUCTION & 


Research 


ry. % 
rHE 
4 


PEACE 
by BALBUS 
PROPAGANDA’S HARVEST 
by KINGSLEY MARTIN 
END SOCIAL INEQUALITY 
by BARBARA WOOTTON 
is. net each. 
Write to the publishers for full prospectus of the 
17 Pamphlets already published. 


No. 13. 
No. 16. 


Ready Shortly 
RAMBLER’S GUIDE TO WILD 
FLOWERS 


By W. PERCY JONES, F.R.ILS. 


By an entirely new method the author has constructed 
a key so simple that anyone can in a few moments 
identify any wild flower likely to be found in this 
country. Professor Weiss, D.Se., LL.B., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Manchester, says: “ I have studied the 
key and applied it, and it works easily and correctly.” 
Pocket size. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


q The above books are in great demand, and the 
) difficulties of maintaining supplies are considerable. 
“The public is therefore advised to place its orders at 
once, and the publishers would like to apologise in 
advance for any disappointment caused by failure to 
obtain copies. 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, 68, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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IS THE ENEMY 
IN YOUR PAY, 
Mr. P?.. 2 


isn’t it, 





anyone, 


Mr. P.? But this is a serious war, you know. 


Everything we can spare beyond bare civilian 
needs—every piece of goods, every minute of 


time—must be used to defeat the enemy. 


You’ve been travelling when you needn’t Mr. P. 
—buying things you could have done without 
—insisting on personal comforts that wasted 
people’s time. 

Oh yes—you didn’t see much harm in it .. . Other 


people do the same, so why shouldn’t you ? 
We know all about that, Mr. P. 


But the fact remains—men have been working 
for you, Mr. P., when they should have been 
working for Britain. Your money hasn’t been 


fighting for us Mr. P.—it’s been helping the Nazis. 


We needn’t say any more, Mr. P. We know that 
you’ll cut out those few shillings here and that 
odd pound or two there, and put a few ‘ fivers’ 
into Defence Bonds. They were meant for people 
like you, Mr. P. So make a start NOW. 


7, DEFENGE 
BONDS 


Units of £5 from any Bank, Trustee Savings Bank, Post Office 
or Stockbroker, or by instalments by means of National Savings 
Stamps. Interest paid half-yearly. Income Tax not deducted at 
source. Can be cashed at par at six months’ notice. Repayable 
after 10 years with a bonus of 1/- for every £5 invested. No indi- 
vidual may hold, or have an interest in, more than £1,000 worth. 








Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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| Words and 


1941 


balance is not exact enough for complete success. For 
strange, macabre, yet touching, the author abandons 


Primavera, 
, ¢ his favourite 
method. An elderly woman hu&lf English, half Italian, having 


spent most of her life in a London suburb, goes to Naples where 
’ 


she makes her home with an amiable Italian relative M 
Sitwell handles his curious material and difficult theme wi . 
brilliant success. In Lovers’ Meeting, the author again shows ~ 
quality, in handling a situation of horror, heightening his aon 
by the use of contrast and isolation. Another effective story The 

, 73 e 
Man Who Drove Strindberg Mad, possesses elements of terro 
and anguish. One could wish that Mr. Sitwell had developed 
this theme at greater length. Then there is Champagne for th 
Old Lady, so gay and charming that it demands re-reading at once. 
And there is a witty extravaganza, The Glow-worm, written round 
the popular journalist who wrote “ Who’s Who In Heaven,” Mr 
Sebastian Corble and his daughter “ little Tessa.” ” ae 

After the elegant accomplishment of Mr. Sitwell, the novels 
listed are a little tame and amateurish. No Bed for Bacon, a 
frenzied hotch-potch on the Elizabeth age done in collaboration 
is reminiscent of the modern gossip column, with Queen Eliza. 
beth dropping sly hints to a maid of honour about the Ear] of 
Southampton ; Sir Walter Raleigh in search of bigger and brighter 
cloaks ; the introduction of the potato at the banquet. And then 
there is the green room too, with a character exclaiming “ Dear 
God” at frequent intervals; with sentimental interludes; an 
impression of the death of Mary Queen of Scots ; the rivalry 
between Henslow and Burbage, &c., &c. Hosts of characters, 
known in history, play brief parts, written specially for them 
by the authors. The beautiful Lady Viola Compton, having got 
bored as maid of honour to Queen Bess, leaves the court to join 
Shakespeare and his company of players. She proves, of course, 
to be a marvellous actor, but, of course, the boy-girl can’t help 
falling in love with Master Will, and, of course, on the final 
page he sends her away. Those who like repetition carried to 
the point of exhaustion may find the book amusing. 

The Time of the Singing is the odd title of a slight novel 
about an English village during February, March, April, and May 
of 1940. Mr. Daniell writes from a middle-class angle, his 
villagers are seen with a patronising eye, so that one is constantly 
reminded of that succession of books, so popular before the 
war, all based on the theme of author in country. And here, sure 
enough, among the sixty or so characters listed at the beginning 
of the book, is a male novelist, Mr. Geoffrey Devine. who laps 
up the bread and milky existence at Preston Priors with conscious 
gusto. Of the village types displayed, most are on their very best 
behaviour though of course there is a war on, and the war, like 
the people, is kept very firmly under control by the author 

JoHN HAMPson 


Shorter Notices 





A Bournville Village Trust Research Pub- 
8s. 6d.) 


When We Build Again. 

lication. (Allen and Unwin. 
Wuat a tantalising book! The result of three years’ research 
into Birmingham housing, its relation te industry and the 
development of the surrounding region, the maps. charts and 
photographs are excellent, yet the reader lays down the book 
with a feeling of disappointment. For we know little more about 
Birmingham itself than we knew before. The wealthy and middle- 
classes are barely mentioned, though this survey is intended 
as a basis of post-war re-development. “ Research” has meant a 
superficial observation of the industrial “ hands ”—how far they 
have to go to work, what fares they pay, what rents, whether 
they keep their gardens tidy. Even at this limiting level a 
thousand other things known to the town could have had life 
breathed into them—how people amuse themselves, how and 
where they worship, what they read and eat, what health and 
educational services they have. Above all, what in this great city 
is dear to its citizens and should be preserved, what is lacking, 
how society can be reintegrated, from top to bottom, as a living 
whole. There is undoubtedly room today for keen investigation 
by amateurs into the structure of their own cities to supplement 
the technical work of professional planners. It is a thousand 
pities when, by ignoring the stuff of which their town is made, 
their conclusions have neither the precision of the expert nor 
the affectionate interpretation of the connoisseur. 


A table-book of prose and verse compiled by 


Days. 
(Oxford 


Bowyer Nichols with a Preface by Logan Pearsall Smith. 
University Press. 55.) 


| Tuts charmingly printed little book was first published in 1895 





with an introduction by George Saintsbury, which is reproduced 
here. Saintsbury particularly commended its non-fortuitous con- 
junction of old and new. “I cannot imagine,” he said, “a more 
excellent way of knocking down with a double swashing-blow 
the two most persistent errors of all literary appreciation—the 
notion of Progress and the notion of Decadence.” Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith places it among the “very few anthologies . . . 
which have proved to be of enduring value.” Even a cursory 
glance through this little book will reveal that the compiler had 
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‘always something good at a 
Red Shield — 





HETHER it is a quick 
> W tasty snack when 
there is very little 
time to spare, or some ‘ao need that calls for sympathetic 
understanding, the men and women of the Forces know they 
can rely on The Salvation Army. 

All round the twenty-four hours, The Army is 
performing services the Forces cannot do without. 
You can help to maintain these services. 
Will you, please ? Send your gift NOW to :— 
GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


THE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT 


















HE IS READY! 


but ill-treated children need help— 


With so many daddies away, the N.S.P.C.C, has 
a greater responsibility than ever. Children 
are more vulnerable to ill-treatment and 


suffering through altered home circumstances. 


The N.S.P.C.C. fights children’s battles for 
them. It costs a great deal to do this, but with 


YOUR HELP it can be done. 


Sir Spencer J. 

Portal, 
Gifts and lega- Hon. Treasurer, 
cies are a great Victory House, 
help. Leicester Sq., 
London, W.C.2 
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During the whole of his life, Sir Herbert Barker, the 
world-known artist in manipulative surgery, has pleaded 
the cause of correct foot-covering, as one of the most 
needed of reforms. 


Ten years ago he lent his name to a shoe that he had 
personally designed and tens of thousands of men 
and women all over the world are now wearing 
Sir Herbert Barker shoes. 

Sir Herbert writes: “I have more than once been 
criticised for publicly lending my name and any little 
influence 1 may possess—to this most important of 
all aids to health and physical comeliness. My retort 
has always been that as the vast majority of boots 
and shoes men and women still wear are so inimical 
to health and handicapping to comfort, J shall 
continue to fight for what I consider a tremendously 
needed reform.” 


The Sir Herbert Barker shoe is fitted and distributed by 
trained experts who love to fit good shoes. Prices from 
51/9, including purchase tax. Ask for ‘Satisfying Reflec- 
tions” by Sir Herbert Barker, and name of nearest supplier. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., 
Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON. 


Sir Herbert Barker 


For men S hoes For womeri 
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MAKE OTHERS HAPPIER 
THIS Ohristmas 


The heart of the nation is with our fighting forces this 
Christmas as never before. The safety of our island home 
is in their keeping. The strain is great and facilities for 
recreation are of importance in maintaining the high morale 
so essential for victory. Through the Church Army Huts, 
Hostels, Clubs and 


women find a ready means of breaking the monotony. 


and Canteens thousands of our men 


Ensure them a little extra cheer and comfort this Christmas 


tide. There will be celebrations of the Festival at all centres. 


The Church Army is also helping to provide: 
Christmas gifts for the Poor (especially Air raid 
victims). 

Christmas cheer in the Children’s Homes, 
particularly for the Motherless. 

Some special pleasure for Distressed Gentle- 
women including those in the Church Army 
Homes. 


sent to 
deeply 


should he 
will be 


Postal Orders, etc., 
C.H., D.D., who 


Cheques, 
Preb. Carlile, 
grateful. 


Let the spirit of Christmas—survivor of successive wars—live 
on through the work of the Church Army. 


Che Church Army 


55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
i Ss Ze Fis Fe 


A Lancashire Wor Medollist 


MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 


In the first year of War the 
Life-boat Service rescued over 





2,000 lives. More lives were rescued in one year 
of War than in the last five years of Peace. 
Send a contribution, however small, as your 
share in this great work. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The BARL OF fi 
Cal. C. R. S ATT 


1RROWBAY, Hon. Treasurer, 


; RTHW AIT} ,AF Secretary 
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excellent taste and true discrimination. His anthology hag 
| plan, and its juxtaposition under each day of the week f - 
| January Ist to December 31st of extracts in prose and an 
from old authors and those who in 1895 could still be otha 
new—such as William Morris, George Meredith and John a 
—is designed with a care sometimes malicious but ja 
discriminating. " 


'FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
| By CUSTOS 
NOTWITHSTANDING 100 per cent. E.P.T. and the war-time Changes 
which have played havoc with the normal business and profit. 
earning capacity of so many companies the average level of 
ordinary share quotations is now at the highest point since war 
broke out. That is a striking tribute to the strength of invest. 
ment morale and the widespread confidence in post-war recovery 
I see no reason why markets should not continue to hold up and 
even gain more ground. Pressure of money will force down yields 
and speculative enterprise will push prices up whenever there js 
a prospect of improved earnings. 
COURTAULD’'S ARBITRATION 
Shares like Courtaulds, Imperial Tobacco and United Molasses 
all look worth putting away even though the immediate income 
yields are nothing to shout about. War-time business is reason- 
ably good and the peace-time outlook promises well. Buying of 
Courtaulds has been stimulated by the news of the appointment 
of arbitrators to settle the price to be paid to the company for 
its American Viscose asset recently sold in New York. There 
is a very wide gap between the £13,600,000 actually realised by 
the British Treasury and the £32,000,000 valuation set upon this 
asset by the Courtaulds board. In war nobody can expect more 
than rough justice but here is a case in which a sale had to be 
rushed through in a buyer’s market. It seems to me that the 
British taxpayer owes a pretty substantial something to the 
Courtaulds stockholder for services rendered. 


COPPER AND OIL DIVIDEND 

When Roan Antelope Copper cut its dividend from 20 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. in October few of us suspected that there was 
anything to blame other than increased taxation. From the full 
accounts, however, it emerges that the gross proceeds of copper 
sales fell away quite sharply from £3,395,974 to £3,087,601. As 
the Rhodesian mines sell their output to the British Government 
at a fixed price this can only mean that less copper was sold in 
spite of rising war requirements. I can think of no more satis- 
factory explanation than that sales were held up by lack of 
shipping facilities. At 14s. Roan §s. shares yield a mere 3} per 
cent. on the ro per cent. dividend, but I would not advise selling. 
This low-cost producer should see more prosperous days both 
during and after the war. 

Almost as surprising as the fall in Roan’s profits are the excel- 
lent earnings figures achieved by Anglo-Iranian Oil. Last year’s 
net profit. of £2,841,909 compares with £2,986,358 for 1939. 
Extra depreciation called for £625,000, against £571,250, and 
ordinary stockholders again get a § per cent. dividend out of 
earnings of just over 6 per cent. The £1 ordinary units, standing 
at 41s. 3d. yield less than 2} per cent., a striking indication of 
the investor’s faith in the company’s recovery potentialities. This 
stock is worth holding. 


SHARES FOR RECOVERY 

For the speculatively-minded who like low-priced shares stand- 
ing well below their par value the 2s. shares of the Austin Veneer 
ind Panel Co. look under-valued at Is. 3d. This company has 
just issued accounts showing a sharp recovery in profits. The net 
figure, after tax, for the year to June 30 was £19,229, against 
£7,329 in the preceding year. Accordingly, the debit balance on 
profit and loss account was reduced from £20,257 to £1,028, which 
implies that a resumption of dividends may not be long delayed. 
Earnings were equivalent to 38.4 per cent. on the £100,000 of 
capital, so that at 1s. 3d. the earnings yield is about 60 per cent. 

Another low-priced speculation with scope for recovery 18 
Mining Trust £1 shares at 2s. 3d. The Trust’s principal asset is 
a large investment in the debentures and ordinary shares of 
Mount Isa, the Australian lead-zinc mine. Even at the prices 
prevailing at December 31, 1940, the Trust’s {1 shares had a 
break-up value of about 6s. At to-day’s prices this figure must 
be at least 7s. 6d. One day the capital will need to be recon- 
structed, but the current quotation makes ample allowance for 
such writing down 
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ill functioning in spite of innumerable difficul- 
T ties, prove the indomitable purpose of the British 
Empire. 
anges P 
rofit. The Abbey has been damaged, the Chamber of 
el of | the House of Commons destroyed. The Church 
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ery, | elsewhere. 
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is This patient, aged 72, en- 
tered the Home 22 years ago 
with joints deformed with 
rheumatoid arthritis. Former- 
x yateacher she then became 
r itraned nurse to chronic 
; nvalids, and now she herself 
t sa chronic and incurable 
nvalid, 
t 
l A keen knitter, she finds 
great pleasure in knitting for 
the Forces, and wireless, handi- 
; crafts, and books bring relief 
to constant pain 
Wegive real home life in the Homes to I 10 incurable invalids at Streatham, 
and also provide LIFE PENSIONS for 300 others able to be with friends 
or relative 
War is increasing our expenses, and Legacies, 
subscriptions and donations are urgently needed. 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 
(of the middle class) 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 
Telephone: Gipsy Hill 1641 
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Security amidst 


Uncertainty 


In these war days it is more difficult than ever 
to assess what the future may hold, but it is no 
less possible than in peacetime to make the fullest 
provision for safeguarding the interests of depen- 
dents by leaving the administration of your estate 
in the hands of permanent and capable Executors 
and Trustees. You can make security doubly 
sure by appointing the Trustee Department of 
the ‘GENERAL’, a corporate body whose 
assets total £22,000,000. 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
The Manager. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Trustee Department 


GENERAL BUILDINGS 
99, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Happiness — the Keynote 


5 ia ied 


Will you help to keep one of our 8,200 
little ones happy on the Home Front? 


Gifts for food always welcomed. 


838 ARE WAR CASES 


etc. (crossed), payable ‘Dr. Barnardo’s 
should be sent to 22, Barnardo House, 
" Stepney Causeway, London, 
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Homes 








at 
BARNARDO'S HOMES 


10’- will feed one child for ten days. 
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“ THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 141 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner and the solution will be 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 
tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] : 
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The winner of Crossword No. 
69, Ormonde Drive, Glasgow, S. 4. 
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ACROSS 


Least confused in a tree (9). 

Foreign office grog for discus- 
sion (5). 

Hertfordshire saint (5). 

This seems to be at the other 
extreme from an even keel (2 
words) (5, 4). 








Stone-crop might be a suit- 
able name for this (4). 

She wrote The Heir of Red- 
clyffe (5). 

“Good name in 
woman, dear my lord, Is the 
jewel of their souls ” 
(Shakespeare) (9). 

Begun (9). 

Mrs. Hawkins (5) 

A slice of golden suet pud- 
ding (5). 

Bits and pieces (9) 





DOWN 


In the afternoon Sarah makes 
a song (5). 

Hard work, arranging the 
debts of American labour (9. 
It goes afoot in 1 ac. (6). 
Unfit you chaps, in archaic ° 


. “So fond are 10. They are anything te cuss 
Fallen into wrath divine, As (5). © Mt ‘stable 
their own ruin on themselves 13. Contracted number of rei, 
to invite” (Milton) (2 words) lion (2 words) (5, — 
(6, 3). 15. This is found 7 
The airman is once confused mulberry tree (3) nthe 
out of a chameleon (5). 16. O it’s a lion; all by itself! 
Forest watchman (4). 17. Companion of lyrical eyenin, 
One’s train seems to have met perambulation (8), = 
with an accident (9). 19. Ultra-optimistic horsey 
The Japanese seem deter- (5). ~_— 
mined to have a place in it (2. 20. Old African province (+) 
words) (6, 3) 22. The Pilgrim’s i 


(6). 
24. Standard of hardness (s 
26. Sebastian, a celebrate ‘o 
lator (5). a trans. 
man and SOLUTION To 








astrolog 


ical Parlan f 
(3, 4). Ce (2 words 


5. “ His brow was ae 
beneath Flashed i his ey 
from its sheath” — 
fellow) (8 Ong. 


6. Old cold (5), 
7. The wheat between (9) 
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1OMING OF AGE o 
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»YARRISTER’S daughter undertakes typewriting of 
efficiently. 
“ Witnesham,” 
Road, Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 
i fit 


LONDON SCHOOL 


' 
Moderate 
Exmouth 





CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 


DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BULKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 
Tudor Court, 


Fairmile Park Road, 





OF JOURNALISM, To mark this Anniversary 
HALF FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry. Offer limited to 200 
students. Personal coaching. No curtailment of in- 
struction.—Write to Prospectus Dept., 57 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
| y? your country two good turns, Sell us your 

Leica or other miniature for important work and 
lend the mone o the Government. We give highest 
prices. WALLAcr Heaton, Ltd., 127 New Bond St.,W.1. 

NSIDE INFORMATION o1 the War’s effect on 
| Hospitals is tar from reassuring. Guys Hospital, 
London Bridge, S..1, is particularly badly hit, both 


materially and financially. Will you please send what 
help vou can to APPEAL SECRETARY ? 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
FF copy 3d. 1,000 words. —Miss N. MCFARLANE (C 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
) ISS OLLIVIER, trained Colonic Irrigation 
\ Neuritis, Colds. —Colnbrook, Bucks. Wel. o711 
ONOMAR K holders have permanent cont.London 
} address p.a.—Write BM MONO?23, W.C.1 
YOVELIST wanted, to collaborate with writer, on a 
N novel having a medical theme of nation-wide 


importance introduced in story. Synopsis received 
special encouragement from important publishers 
Reply, in confidence, MEDICAL, care of Dixons, 43 Great 


Marlborough Street, W.1 


PEFRESH YOURSELF in English Country 
iY Descriptive list (3d. post free 

ot 160 INNS and HOTELS 
*POPLE’S REFRESHMENT Houst ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


House 
*ATURDAY 29 November 
s * Victory in Europe.” 


Regent Street. W.1 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
Conway Hall, W.C.1, at 

6d., 3s. 6d., at door or 

Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 

ORWELL—* Culture and 


St. Creorge 
I 


2.1§ lickets 1s. 6d., 
from Fabian Society, 11 
22 November—GEORGI 
Democracy 


2s 








From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


A DROP ON YOUR “HANDKERCHIEF 


v2ie 


Ww" CE FOR PROFIT.—Send for tree bookle.- 
REGENT INstrrure (8sG), Palace Gate, W.8 
’OUR BABY’S FIRST YEAR by Dr. Marie Stopes 

Immensely helpful tor parents. §s. 4d. post free 

—Moruers’ CLINnic, 108 Whitfield Street, London, W.1 





EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIP 


( YAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, with charming hous 
and garden, safe area, will take girls, aged 15-17, 

to educate. French, Italian, German, English subjects, 

typing, gardening; pleasant home life.—Murss Mac 

MILLAN, Charnwood, Headley Down, Hants. 

| EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 


4 

Six Open Scholarships, value £84-£s50 additional 
Exhibitions of {£50-£40 for general ability, Music and 
Art will be awarded in March. Basic fees: 150 gns 
per annum inclusive.—Apply to the HEADMASTER. 





Cobham, Surrey. Cobham 2851. Se FRIANGLE Secretaria , Train ne .f ollege) MRS. HOSTER’S 
eiedicsen tedie Waning coum tae, Gee SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks, Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 4 . 
f8¥\ PING o: all kinds undertaken Apply, Mss LDY: | A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
- Carrol A e Merrow. Tele.: Guilfor ! 3896 | College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall, 
PERSONAI = HEADMASTER, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, a am Stamford. Lincs. (on the borders af 
> cVWRT RERM T re at the beginning of the Spring Term, a rs ay il p - —— 
VEST BROW N BRE AD rhensay BERMALINI ter - ssistant Master to teach French in the Main | or full Prospectus, apply & ve SECRETARY, 3b 
) Invariably remedies di SVE (FOUN - School ch and German up to Higher Certificate | Stephen’s Chambers. Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 
Cuttered slices are delicious. Ask your Baker te and University Scholarship standard. He is willing to | YUBLIC AND_ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
BERMA! ee, 5 eerey Sa ap KERRGOW, So consider gentlemen of literary ability fluent in Lan- | YEAR BOOK. 
( \ANCER SU! FI RER shy on hen ‘ guage who have had no previous experience of teaching Official book ot Hleadmasters’ Conference and Assoc 
Only i me old age | I i in schools Ability to assist in games particularly tion of Preparatory Schools. 
ment ed. Plea rat y H ey and Swimming an advantage | Consult re Schools, Careers, &c, 
x ed. < a4! . . : n Apply in liately to the Headmaster, Dr. F. C. | 10s. 6d. net 
RELIE: Victoria HiAPPOLD, B Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury LYRANE AND SON 11 Museum Street. W.C.1 
I Y ( ] 3, 18 Printed in Gre Brit by Sr. ¢ ! q L1 
P< “ } \ l ‘ ror, Lro., at their offices, No. 99 Gower S:., London, W.¢ I Nov ber 21, 1941 
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